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OTICE.—“THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
a lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
O'CLOCK, by Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OTICE.—TO MUSIC : PUBLISHERS.—AIl 
ADVERTISEMENTS for ““THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later that 4 o’clock on THURSDAY, to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. or to 55, King-street, 
Regent-street, W. 





N ISS KATE GORDON will play at the Grand 
4 Evening Concert at the Pimlico Rooms, on the 28th, 
and at Mr. Howard Glover’s Grand Concert at Drury-lane 
Theatre, on March 1st. All communications to be addressed to 
her residence, 82, St. GronGy’s-RoAD, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 


i\\ DME. CZERNY (Soprano) requests that all 

communications respecting engagements for Concerts, 
Oratorios, and Opera di Camera, be addressed to her residence, 
20, CAVk’s-TERRACR, New-road, Hammersmith, W., or care of | 
Mesars. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 











DLLE. MIRIAM (L’Enfant Pianiste), aged 
Bh eight years, will play at Mr. Fitzgerald's Grand Concert, 
St. Martin's Hall, Tuesday Evening next, March 7th, Fantasi 
Blue Bells par Oeston. 


Mss ROSE HERSEE will Sing the “Ocean 
_ Spirit's Song,” (J. Cheshire’, March 6th, Maidstone ; 
ith, Hastings; 14th, Deal; 15th, Faversham; 23th, Kenning- 
ton ; 24th, Clothworker’s Hall; April 3rd, Nottingham ; 14th, 
Faversham; 22nd, Beethoven Society; 25th, Greenwich ; 
May 3rd, Drury-lane Theatre. An advertisement having 
appeared in the Era, of Sunday, Feb, 26th, stating that a Mrs. 
Campbell Black had given ‘finishing lessons” to several artistes, 
and (among the rest) to Miss Rose Hersee, Miss R. H. begs to 
state that, as far as she is concerned, this assertion is utterly 
untrue, 2, Crescent-PLace, Burton-crescent, W.C. : 
)| gammy ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) 

requests that all communications respecting engage- 
ments for Oratorios, and Public or Private Concerts, in town 
or country, or from Pupils, be addressed to 12, Beauvroy 
Terrace, Marpa VALE, W. 


J gpm LOUISE VAN NOORDEN begs to 
a announce her return to town for the Season. Communi- 
cations respecting Oratorio and Concert engagements in town 
and country to be addressed to her residence, 115, Great 
RUSSBLL-STREET, Bloomsbury. 


a, 














MA'TEUR THEATRICALS.—MISS ELLA 
STAUNTON will be happy to engage for the above in 

Town or Country. Dates already fixed are February 16th, 
and 17th, Dover. — to be made to Miss Etta Staunton, 
2, St. Marks Grove, West Brompton, or to her agent, Mr, T. W. 
Fadmunds, 2, York-street, Wellington street, Strand, 
ME. MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes), Con- 
TRALTO.—AIl applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, 

to be addressed to 7, ApeLrut Terrace, Strand. 


N ISS AUSTIN (Contralto). All Letters 
respecting engagements or Pupils to be addressed, care 
of Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 








i WINTER (PIANISTE), begs that 
all communications referring to Concert Engagements or to 
Pupils, may be addressed to her, 49, Canttox Roap, Maida 
Vale, or at Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


NEW PIECES. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 


FOUR 


THE FATRY QUEEN. 


Galop de Concert. Price 4s. 





PRIERE DES PELERINS. 
Tableau Musical. Price 4s. 


FETE HONGROISE. 
Mazurka. Price 4s. 


DON GIOVANNI. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Mozart's Opera. Price 4s. 





LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover-square, 


Mayence, Brussels, and Paris; Messrs, SCHOTT} 





STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


LAMBORN COCK & CO, 


62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, 
CORNER OF BROOK STREET, LONDON. 





PRELUDES AND LESSONS. 


By WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. Prop. Caytan. 
Consisting of a series of 60 pieces in all the major and minor 





‘IGNOR AMBONETTI (pupil of the Tenor 

b Gambogi) begs to announce his return to town from his 

provincial tour for the season, and requests that all applications 

respecting engagements be addressed to 86, NEWMAN-sTREET, 
Oxford-street, W. 

Opinions of the Press. 

** Given by Signor Ainbonetti with excellent taste.”—Neicastle 

Times. 


1 for the use of the Queen's College, London, Op. 


keys, I 
33.—In cloth, 10s, 6d. ; or in Two Books, 6s, each. 





SACRED HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
COMPOSERS. 


For the Pianoforte, with ‘ad lib.) Accompaniments for Flute, 
Violin, and Violoncello, arranged by 





«A very fine tenor with considerable power.”—Glasqow Mail. 
‘A light tenor voice of sweet delicious quality, with that ease 
and delicacy peculiar to the Italian school.”—Birmingham Post. 
“ An excellent tenor voice and a capital mode of using it.”— 
Birmingham News, 
* Sang with much taste by Signor Ambonetti.” —Dublin Mail. 
“Sionor Ambonetti is a very fine tenor with considerable 
power.”—Glasyow Free Press. 
“<The greatest tenor since Mario.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Rendered with great pathos, and vociferously applauded,.”— 
Sheflield Limes. 
N Rk. DAVID MIRANDA (primo tenore) will 
4 Sing the part of Sir Hubert in anew “ Dramatic Cantata” 
at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday, Feb. 28th. Mr. Mrraypa will 
also appear at the following Concerts :—March Ist, Drury Lane 
Theatre ; March 6th, Maidstone; March 7th, Hastings.—All 
letters to be forwarded to his residence, 18, Alfred Place, 
Bedford Square, W.C. 


ILLIE PAPE, OF ALABAMA, who has 

been honoured by a command from U.R.H. the 

Price or Wares, has returned to Town for the season,— 
Address, 9, Sono Sgvanr, 


M®: JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 











WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, 
Handsomely bound in purple Morocco back, &c. ; as Solos, 
£1 1s.; as Duets, £1 88. Accompaniments complete, price 6s, 
each, Separately in Numbers, at 4s, each, Solos ; 68. each, Duets, 
Accompaniments, 1s, each, 


CHAMBER TRIOS. 


Principally for Female Voices, with English Words, Music by 
the most eminent English and Foreign Composers, Four Vola, 
! in cloth boards, containing 24 Trios, £1 1s. each. 
Lists of Contents, &c., may be had, 


LAMBORN COCK & CO., 


62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 
Street, London, 


PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE, 











Nruments of every description for 





in town on Saturdays: Piauviorte, Singing, aud Harmony 
Address, Mr, Jonny Ruopgs, Croxpox, 8. of ikl? 


Govnon'’s celebrated Opera, THE MOCK DOCTOR, 
which the grand fairy spectacle, CINDERELLA, terminating 
with the magniticent Transformation Scene, 


Upper Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 38, and 2s,; Pit, 2s, 6d.; 
Gallery, 1s. 


ME. Nitaye COOPER begs to announce his 


may be addressed 


_— ENGLISH OPERA, Covent GARDEN 
(Opera Company, Limited.) 

LAST WrEK BUT ONE OF THE SEASON, 

On Monday next and during the week will be performed 

After 


Doors open at Seven, commence at half-past. 
Private Boxes from 10s, Gd. ; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 5a. + 


return to town. Engagements for Oratorios and Concerts 


to be addressed to 68, Ricumoxp-noap, Westhourne-grove, W, 


MESsks. BOOTH beg to inform Ladies and 

Gentlemen that they give Lessons on the Pianoforte, 
Violin, Violoncello, ancl Guitar. They also aceeyt engage- 
ments for Matinées, Soirées, and Concerts, All communications 
to their residence, Firornexce Hovsr, 3, 
Chepstow-villas, Bayswater, W. 


ME. FERDINAND BOOTH (Solo Violoncellist) 
requests that all engagements be addressed to his 
residence, 3, Currstow Vitias, Florence House, Bayswater 


N R. SALAMAN’S THREE CONCERT LEC- 
TURES on the opera of Italy, England, and Germany ; 
at the Marylebone Institution, Edwards-street, Portman-square, 
on Thurdays, March 9, 16, and 23, at eight. Numbered stalls, 
Sa.; area, 2s.; balcony, Is.; at Cramer & Co, and the 
Institution. 
4 ROYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of 
GREAT BRITAIN (Established 1738 : incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1798), for the Maintenance of Aged and Indigent 
Musicians, their Widows and Orphans, Patroness, Wer 
Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. The ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL will take place at the Freemason’s Hall on 
Wednesday, March 15, 1865. President of the day, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G., &e, Tiekets, one 
guinea each, to be obtained of the Committee, at the hall, or of 
the Secretary. Dinner on table at 6 o'clock precisely, 
By order, 
STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary. 


N'USICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Seventh 
Season, 1865.—FIRST ORCHESTRAL and CHORAL 
CONCERT, at St. James’s-hall, on Wedn evening, March 
20, at half-past 8. Conductor, Mr, ALFRED LBON, 
Beethoven's symphony in C, Dramatic cantata, * The Bride of 
Dunkerron,” by Henry Smart (the first time in London), Mdme, 
Rudersdorf, Messrs. Cumming and Weisa, and a professional 
chorus of 80 voices, under the direction of Mr. Smythson. Se- 
bastian Bach’s concerto in A Minor, violin and the recitative 
and andante from Spohr’s sixth concerto, violin, Herr Joachim ; 
Beethoven's trio, “ 'Tremate,” and Auber’s overture to '‘ Lestocg.” 
The annual subscription one guinea) for 1865 was due on the lat 
of January, and should be paid forthwith to Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street, to whom, or to the ro ange / Secretary, imme- 
diate application should be made by those who desire to join the 
Society before the first concert, A limited number of area and 
balcony tickets at 10s. Gd., and gallery tickets at 4s, éd,, may be 
obtained by early application to Cramer & Co., and at St, 
James’s-hall, 28, rot 
CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon. See., 
86, Baker-street, Portmon-square, W, 


No, 210, Regent-street. 





ATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
Temporary Offices, —216, Piccapitiy, founded to promote 
the Musical Education of persons who desire to enter Pro- 
fession, Although the scale of fees is very moderate, the Council 
have the power of assisting those showing remarkable talent, by 
granting a lower scale of paymont, by -the establishment of 
scholarships, and even by gratuitous instruction under peculiar 
circumstances, 

Treasurers : The Marquis of Townshend, the Hon. Seymour 
Egerton. Professors: Principal, Mr. Henry Leslie ; Composition, 
Mr. Benedict, Mr. Arthur Sullivan; Harmony, Mr. E. J. Hop- 
kins, Mr, Franklin Taylor ; Pianoforte, Mr. Benedict, Mr, Lind- 
say Sloper, Mr. Franklin Taylor, Mr, J. G. Callcott , Singing, 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, Signor Pinsuti, Mr. Frank Mori, Mr, James 
Bennett, Mr. Henry Regaldi; Violin, Herr Ludwig Straus ; 
Viola, Mr. Webb; Violoncello, Herr Daubert ; Contra », Mr. 
Howell; Flute, Mr. Sidney Pratten ; Oboe, Mr, Alfred Nichol- 
son: Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; Bassoon, Mr, Waetzig; Horn, Mr, 
C. Harper ; Trumpet and Cornet-a- Mr. Thomas Harper ; 


, 
Tronibone, Mr. Winterbottom ; Orueane 
Lemmens ; Concertina, Mr, J. C. Ward ; ea r. . 
Italian Language, Signor J. Pepoli; . Ww. WwW. 
Cazalet, M.A. 


There will be two Departments—‘‘ Upper and Lower,”, Fee 
for the “Upper” School, £7, and the Lower” School, £5 5s. 
per term. 

Two Scholarships will be open to competition by all Students 
of three Terms. 

The Half Term commenced on Monday, February 20th, 1865 ; 
Easter Term will commence on Monday, April 24th, 1865, 

By order of the Council, 
GEORGE LESLIE, Secretary. 


|] R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, — 

Yor invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 

of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 

quarter of a — and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Versian 


% Lablache, and many of the Gorey aml 
Stat fully establish its virtues. No Vocalist or 
r should be wit) 











Sale or Hire. 





Public 8 t this invaluable — 
To be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in 
nited Kingdom, 


“= 
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cenckshe ad paneer 8, Hanover LIST OF NEW OPERAS 


i tegnnt JEEN'S CONCER T ROOMS, 

juare Re 
t) roor as concerts bal] ene entertainments 
ready uw " nées, faney fair werd om deer mg A 
or holding religious or other meetin are re etfully invite 
to make early application, as ¢ nents are being ra ily 
inal Apply to Mr. Payne, att wr to Robe it Cocks & | 
‘ 6, New Burlineton-stre« ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 
Oe PALACE. -MDME, LEMMENS 

HERRINGTON wi in for the first time, Franz 
Aw viinired Ballad Oo VE TEARS Poetry by CHARLE 
MAcKA Pim LLb ) tural the Tsth inet 
pe LIQUID GEM: a Transcription, by Mr. 

BRINLEY RICHARD f Wrighton’s new favourite 
ballad of that name | is art of arranging songs for the 
pianoforte the al ithaman seems to be regarded by the 
public as without lval lie is cle arly able to produce them 
In any naniber dite man that all of them shall be what is 
called * brilliant,’ but at the same time not difficult to execute.” 

Vide Fra, Feb. 1s 6, Tree for 19 stamps 

Lowder ROBERT COCKS & CO 
Music Warelu ns e, 201, Regent street 
lianoforte Gallery, 207, Regent street 
\I ESSKS. CRAMER & CO. . (Limited) have lately 
P| published the following Compositions ;— d 
I ror VoOIce 
GOUNOD—" For lack of ld he left me.” Sung by 
Pitiet In AandG $8 0 
Here te Leander on eae ite song 3.0 
AKDITI Oh, touch the ivory ke gain! % 0 
Beauty Sleep L'Ardita 3 0 
Dream of Home Bacio 3.0 
Gondolier’s Last Goodnight 3.0 
WALLACE—Bird of the Wild Wing 3.0 
BALE E--She sleepa! though not a star 3.0 
ASCILER —The Cavalier’s Steed In Rand C 3.0 
HENEDICT—My Home in Cloudland. In Dand B 3.0 
NICOLAL—The happ Dawn of of Day - ‘ 3.0 
RAN DEGGER—RKound with her, boys! Yo-ho! In C, 

B, and G 3 0 
DELAMERE—My Laly's Glove - ° 3.0 
LEVEY—Coo! the gentle dove In G and F . 8 Oo 

Hurrah { r the Bombardier! In A and F 3.0 
BRINLEY RICHAR bs lhe celebrated ‘* Leah's Song.” 

In B,D, and € ° ee e 3.40 
ADAMS When golden eve ‘ 2 6 
SMYTH, R.A Frappe Fort! : 3 0 
VERRING—Beware ! o* . 2 86 
MACFKFARREN—Tve watehed him ocmpusaseresesanes a 

Wear this flow'r wma BS © 

Duet : Neer yield thy woul, ee a 

ROBERTI—Duct : Faiutly Mow... ..ccccccccccsecsccvesce S&S @ 

BILETTA—Duet > 1 Tamburi eee T mae 

1h -- FOR PIANO, 

WALLACE—Prelude and scherzo er rere ae a 

Tarantell iia ipa ie we tee aired aaiaa™, ae 

* Mazurka, Cracovie vebcnae de 8eue 3.0 

GoU NOD— Four songs without words, each 3.0 

ASCHER —Chant des Naiades 5 0 

BLU MENTHAL—La Stella 3 6 

Tére Tere 8 6 

‘ Lea Ailes ieee on ° 4 0 

BRINLEY RICHARDS—Wear this flower Helvellyn 2 6 

i Cujus animam, Solo 4s.; Duet 4 0 

FAVARGER rudella Fantaisie ae o 

x Masaniello ditto — ; . 40 
SCHU MAN N—Chaneon dans le Jardin. Duet, Edited by 

Lindsay Sloper wae ee 

SURENNE—Keverie d’ Amour shistwestiemen © 
HEL —DANCE MUSIC 
MONTGOMERY —Starry Night Mazurka 3 0 
DE VILLIERS— Donato Galop 4 0 
‘ Donato Quadrille 4 0 
CLARK E—Witches’ Own Galop 8 0 
COOTE—Merry Wives’ Quadrille 4 0 
She Stoops to Conquer, ditto 40 
MARRIOTT Helvellyn Galop 40 
Waltzes 4 0 
Quadrille 40 


Specially prepared Lists of Vocal and Tustrumental Music on 
application, All New Music sent at Half-price 


IV —CHAMBER OPERETTAS 
Now ready, scored for Voice and Piano, with or without Chorus, 
and suited for private performance 
1 BRIDE OF SONG. —BENEDICT, 
2. SLEEPING QUEEN.—BALFE,. 
3. PUNCHINELLO. —LEVEY 
4. JESSY LEA —MACFARREN 





W ANTED, a Respoc table 
j YOUTH, as an APPRENTICE to the PRINTING 
BUSINESS. Apply at 55, King Street, Regent Street, W. 
laws CLERGYMEN AND ORGANISTS.—A 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIST, of 20 yews practice, 
having his Sundays vacant, will be willing to take a situation as 
organist, or act asa deputy for any Organist. Unexceptionable 
Testimonials, Apply to W. W., Orchestra Office, 201, Regent- 
street 


PLEYEL & Co. 


of Paris, have appointed 
CRAMER & Co 


Limited their SOLE AGENTS for 
England. PIANOFORTES by this eminent firm may now be 
had for SALE or HIRE. Prices from 50 to 200 Guineas, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 & 209, 
ReGent-sT REET 


“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY.” 


YONTENTS OF No. 15, MARCH, 1865 :— 
J Weavily Hit. By Valerie St. James 
The Stranger’s Secret. 
Hand and Glove. By L. 
The Hen-pecked Tailor 
An Australian Story 
The Foundling Hospital, 
The Puritan's Legacy. 
La Petite Maisou 
Kate Latimer 
Mvatc * EURYVANTHE.” 
The Country Hous Poetry. Pastime 
Conundrams, Enigmas, Charades, &c. 

Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- ~atreet, E.C.; Arthur Hall, Smart, 
& Allen, 25, Paternoster row, E.C.; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
wireet; Metzler & Oo., 35, #6, 87, "& Bs, Marlborough-street ; ; 
and all Book aud Music Sellers, 


li. F. Du Terreaux, 


ty J. Rewet. 


Ww niuastel 


PUBLISHED BY 


CRAMER & Co. LIMITED. 





THE BRIDE OF SONG: 
OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 
WRITTEN BY 
HENRY FARNIE; 


COMPOSED BY 


JULES B Ke NED TF. 
The Complete Operetta, for Voice and ee, 12s. 
The Overture - ‘ 4s. Od. 


1, Duet—* Night and morning 
u 


2. Song—* My home in Chtitana,” 


S. and C. 3s. Od. 
or iginal key, p 





flat ; transposed key, B flat.. S.orM. 8. 8s. Od. 

3. Trio—‘'* News! girls, news: 7” . 8.C.T. 3a. Od. 

4. Song—*' Boot and saddle ! ae oe ° B. 3s. 0d. 
5. Trio—* My heart is breaking” ° . 8. T. and Bb. 3s. Od. 

6. Duet—* Al! Captain, | can see you" s and B. 3s. Od. 
7. Chorus—** The cattle in the clover’ - ae -. 4s. Od, 

8. Song—** For her sweet sake os T. 3s. Od. 

| 9 Song—‘*Ah! do not take her from him” . C. 2s. 6d. 
/ 10, Duet—‘* We waited late, we waited = f Saud T. 8s. Od. 


| 11. Chorus—“The Rheinland”. «» «38. Od, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





THE RIVER SPRITE: 
OPERA IN ONE ACT, 

WRITTEN BY 
G LINLEY; 

COMPOSED BY 


FRANK MORT. 


As performed at the Royal Eng ‘lish Opera, Covent Garden. 

SEPARATE. NUMBERS. s. a. 

1. “My Vocation.” Grand Air. Sung by Mdme, Florence 
Lancia <a me oe a 

2. “ When along the roail I ride, " — Rustic Song. Sung 
by Mdme. Lancia .. = - es i oe 

3. “O sunshine of love.” Tenor Ballad. Sung by Mr. 
Perren a «s 3 0 
4. “The Manager's Song Sung by Mr Ayns ley Cook.. 3 0 
5. © Bright as love's dream.” Duet. 5. and 1. 3.0 

6. “Gentle spirit, sing again!" Soprano ‘Air. Mame. 


Lancia oe oe ate we ee es 
7. “Maid of the silver mail.” Ballad. Sung by Mr. 
Veiss - ee : ee oe wow & 6 
8. “ Hope's Dream.” Romance. Sung by Mdme. Lancia 3 0 
All beautifully Mustrated with Portraits of the Artists en 
costume 
The complete work, scored for voice and piano, 15s, 


3.0 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





PUNCHINELLO; 
A COMIC OPERA IN ONE ACT, 
WRITTEN BY 


HENRY FARNIE; 


COMPOSED BY 
WILLIAM CHARLES LEVEY. 
The complete work in quarto, for voice and Piano, bound and 


Tllustrated, 15s. 
SEPARATE NUMBERS: 











8. ¢ 
| 1. “ Coo! says the Gentle Dove” (S.), ered Illus- 
| trated .. ° oe = © 
| la. The same, transposed i in F. oe - 80 
2. Sabot Song—‘* From Fair Auvergne I come” ‘MS8.), 
beautifully illustrated . oe 8 @ 
8. “The Showman’s Ditty” (B.) ’ sple ndidly illustrated .. 3 0 
4. Sixty's Serenade (B. , illustrated . 8 0 
6. “Hurrah | for the Bombardier ” (T. ‘jin F, beautifully 
illustrated a os ee oe co 8 6 


London: CRAMER & Co. A sansnsonie 201, cain Street, W 


JESSY LEA: 
“OPERA DI CAMERA.” 
WRITTEN BY 
JOHN OXENFORD; 
COMPOSED BY 


MACFARREN. 


Complete for Voice and Pianoforte, 21s. net. 





G: -&: 





s. d 
The Overture. Arranged by Edward F. Rimbault. 
Piano Solo, .. ° oe o & 8 
“Is any merry damsel here ? “i oe ee e* o. 8 @ 
* 1 shall woo her.’ ee ee a &® 
“When youthful joys and hopes are fled.” ee - 26 
* The Gipsy’s Home.” .. os oe ee o 2 6 
“The blush of early morn.” ,. a ee oe BG 
ee x. ee oe ee «o 3 ¢6 
‘Billy youth, you sadly ‘tease me.” .. oe oe eo 8 0 
“You wicked Gipsy girl.” . ee 8 0 
* There's a wond'rous —_ potion.” 
“Money, money |” ‘ oe es ee 40 
“ The draught of love.’ . 5690 
“The last appeal.” (Jessamine ) New words by Ht. B. 
Farnie. ee o 3 86 
‘At first the mountain rill.” "Quartet. oe oe » 80 





Cranes & Co. Limited, 201, Regont-street. 








THE SLEEPING QUEEN: 

HENRY FARNIE, 
COMPOSED BY 

BAL? ET, 


Esq; 


Esq. 


s. ad. 
Overture .. oe ee or) as . £0 
Aria—** The Prime Minis ter” in on B. 30 
Duet—** TI crave a boon’ Cand B. 4 0 


Trio—* She is heartless’ os ee 8.,C., and B. 4 0 
Ballad—** Only a ribbon” . - “6 Cc 3 0 


Duet—‘‘ The Treaty” .. - ae F S.andhb. 4 0 
Fandango.—** Pablo the lover,” in A minor 00 «o & 8 

Ditio, ditto, in G minor se “a 
Serenade —‘‘ The Noontide Dream, "in E ., és T. 3 0 

Digto, ditto, mD .. os —— 
Trio—** Most awful sight” S.,C., and B. 4 0 
Bolero—** On bended knee” .. oe as os 5. 3 0 
Quartet—“ Fondly I dreamed ” 3 0 


_Caas ugR & Co. Limite: ry 201, Regent- ratreet. 


HELVELLYN, 


AN OPERA. 
BY G. A; MACFARREN. 
A blessing on the harvest wn 
A lonely wanderer .. § 2s. 6d. 
Harvest Home *"Four- “part Seng. 2s. 6d. 
(Separate Voice Parts may be had. Price 3d. per page.) 





2s. 6d. 





Wear this flower and think of me Song. 2s. 6d. 
On my heart a weight Song. Ss. Oc. 
Oh ! Hannah, Hannah, speak Romance. 2s. 6d. 
The brightest hope .. Vocal Duet. 2s. Gd. 
Wildly flies my - sid w heel Song. 2s. 6d. 
I've watch’dhim. Song. 2s. 6d. 


ss _ Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
UST PUBLISHED.—FOR CONCERTINA AND 
e PIANOFORTE, by Ricnanp Bracrove. 





Fantasia on Airs from Gounod’s Opera, “‘ Faust” .......... G& 
o am Schira’s Opera, ** Nicold de’ Lapi” oa 
os “ Meyerbeer’s — 4, “ L'Etoile du 

Nord” . Perr 
pe a Nicolai’s Opera, “Merry Wives of 


TRE cece cu 00 ce 00 nv ce tnncce Oh 


INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR THE COCERTINA, 
With full-sized diagram of the right and left hand sides of the 
Instrument, showing the position of the Notes, &., by Ricuakp 
BiaGnaove, 10s. 6d. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


THE REGENT PRESS, 
55, King-strent, REGENT-STREET. 
K VERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND 
FANCY PRINTING, Printing for Concerts and Entertain- 
ments, Large Broadsides, Show Bills, Programmes, Tickets, &c. 
executed in the best style and on the most reasonable terms. 
New ‘Type available for Pamphlets and Books. 
Communications addressed to Mr. J. Swirt, as above, 
will receive immediate attention. 
*,* Manuscripts peopared for the Press. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY. 
To all who court the gay and festive scenes the following are 
indispensable. 


ROWLANDS’ “MACASSAR OIL, 

For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sustaining 
it in decorative charm. Price 3s. 6d, 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 
per bottle, 

ROWLAN DS’ KALYDOR 
Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek and a delicacy and softness 
to the Hands and Arms, and removes cutaneous defects, Price 
4s. 6d, and 8s. 6d. per DON 
ROWLANDS ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, and gives a pleasing 

fragrance to the Breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe their general 
use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally known efficacy of 
these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled. 

Sold by all Chemists and Prefumers. 
a@ Ask for ‘“‘ ROWLANDS’” Articles, 





NEW EDITION ~ —POST FR. 
ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH 
(Illustrated and Descriptive), 

Explaining the only effectual mode of supplyin Artificial 
Teeth without Pain, to answer in every particular the purpose 
of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary attrac- 
tion and suction, thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are 
supplied at moderate charges. 

ceded: 27, Hantey Srreet, Cavenpisu Squars, W. ; City 
Establishment: 36, Lupeats Hit (four doors from the R allway 
Bridge. 

LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW STREET. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they undertake. 

American Mineral Teeth, from four to seven, and ten to 
fifteen guineas per set, best in Eur ‘ope, warranted. 


PROT ECTION FROM FI RE. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 





ATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 
WAX VESTAS, and VESUVIANS light only on the 
box. Advantages.—They contain no Phosphorus — are not 
eae no unpleasant odour, aad not being liable to 
taneous combustion—igniting only «nm the box—atfford to 

e and propert t —— against ACCIDENTAL FIRES. 


Sold by almost all respecable Grocers, Chemists, &o, 
| taronghout the Kingdom, 
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THE MOLE ‘NEATH HER EYE. 


How lovely we paint in the Spring-tide of life 

The fair dames of beauty, and dream o’er each name ; 

How blondes and brunettes are reviewed for a wife, 

To share in our fortune, our honour, and fame. 

Some sing of the maid with the rich golden curl, 

“Oh, she’s a young fairy who almost can fly !” 

But I know of one sets the head in a whirl, | 

That dear loving girl with the mole ’neath her eye. | 
| 


| 


ryt 


here stands it,—a sentinel warning you off, * 
Whilst quick glances o’er it are flashing, ‘* Beware !” 
They beckon, encourage, at certain times scoff, 
But, always provoking, say, *‘ Touch if you dare !” 
There’s pert gipsy Polly, and flaxen-haired Jane, 
And damsels in plenty to make a man sigh, | 
Louisa, and Ellen, and Mary, —in vain, 
There’s none like that girl with the mole ‘neath her eye! 


! 

“ . . . . | 

When wine sparkles bright in the crystalline glass, 

Her name heads the list of our lov’d lady toasts. 

We swear nothing living can rival this lass, 

Each beauty’s proposer her excellence boasts. 

Oh, give me the time and the place, even now, 

By all that’s on earth and a good deal on high, 

V’ll venture my neck, I here solemnly vow, 

To kiss that dear girl with the mole ’neath her eye ! 
Cuarces Stuart Murray. 


Ow Feuilleton. 





HOW THEY BROUGHT OPERA TO MEXICO. 





Cuarter I. 

Land of Moctezuma and Quetzalcoatl, of the 
sluggish zequia and the wide-spread Nano, I hail 
thee! Country of the ceja and the mezquite, 
trodden by the Wacoes, the Comanches and the 
Panés, long ere the lordly Anahuac dreamt of 
the invading foot of the Gachupinos and their 
baser descendants the Criollos—kingdom of the 
palmetto, the cotton-wood and the dusky agama, 
not to mention the agave, the gruya, the piiole, 
the mustang, manga and pensive butfalo—to thee 
I cotton in my heart of hearts. All hail, bound- 
less parara, cradle of liberty, domain of desire 
IhopeIsee you. Mira! 

Would you hear how the homeplace of the 
Comancheros and the half brutalized Tagnos fell 
beneath the arts of civilisation—how the Bosque 
Redondo declined beneath the rule of Spain with 
her presidio, her padres, her curas, her com- 


mandantes, to a yet lower ebb of liberty under 


Maximilian? Listen. 


It is a Mexican who speaks—a descendant of 
the worshippers of Quetzaleoatl in the deep 
He does not believe in 
Quetzaleoatl; he is not of the glorious blood 
of his ancestry; he goes in for Maximilian and 
He is at the present mofment 
scrudos, that is to say druncos, on limonada. 
Altogether he is a dufferos. No matter, we will 
hear him, my white brethren; we will harken. 


darkness of the estufa. 


commonplace. 


Goit! 


Vamos, anigo. 


Cuapter II. 


When Maximilian arrived in Mexico, there was 
a little dissatisfaction at the turn affairs were 
The inhabitants found many of their 
native pleasures cut off. Hitherto the rancheros 
had been accustomed to cut the throats of friendly 
cibboleros, and aguadors could slaughter the 
guapos when and wherever they pleased with 
nobody to say to them nay. The new dynasty 
True the old 
religion was unassailed; their iglesia was left 
untouched, their misa respected, and they could 
hold their fiestas principales and wear the sombrero | 
as they liked. So could they tail the bull, (coleo 
de toro), run the cock (correr el gallo), and play of opera singers, advising me to cultivate the 
monté until all was azul. But their amusements | species. A famous idea—opera in Mexico! Be- 
wanted their chief ingredient, blood! So there sides it will replenish the exchequer, which is low ; 
| for of course I shall make it a government affair. 


taking. 


threatened to put a stop to this. 


was some dissatisfaction. 


}on the tilos. 


| and declared Senora Lirripa a capital padrona. 


| Mexico. 


it be the Emperor? 
were, 


Was it the Emperor. It| 


He occupied temporarily the casa grande, | 
because they had not yet rigged him up a palace. | 
The briclayeros were still upon the asotea laying 
It would never do for an Emperor 
to live ina common posada, a horchateria, a bonda, 
a pudliquousa. Yet he must hang out somewhere. 
So they assigned him rooms at fifteen reals a/| 
week in the house of the Donna Lirripa, in the | 
Strade de Norfocas. There was a little extra for | 
his boots, which were big, and required a good 
deal of blacking. But Maximilian was satisfied | 
It is night, and the lights are blazing in the casa 
Round a monté table in the centre of a} 
large chamber are gathered the proud ranks of 
It is amixed party, for here is found .the 
“hijo de algo,” the * son of somebody,” corrupted into 
hidalgo; here too is the commerciante or merchant, 
the rich hacivndedo, the pretty poblana, the ci bbolero, 


grande, 


| the ranchero with his ranchera, and the cura of the 
They are playing the national game. They 
| are trying to teach the new Emperor, and prevent 
| him bagging more than his share, which he insists 
iis aecording to the new constitution. 
| Don Bollero del Colorado holds the bank and 
; deals the ecards. The company are getting excited. 
“Stake!” exclaimed the dealer. ‘* How much?” 
a 
The speaker is a swarthy Criollo with back hair 
growing down to his boots. He holds three aces, 
and thinks himself justified in risking six counters, 
at half a real the gross. 
Don Bollero deals him a ecard, 
and clubs! 


iglesia. 


It is a fourth ace, 
The Criollo gives one gasp and falls 
He has lost! 

‘Mira!’ exclaim the company generally. 

lt is the turn of the next. The next is Maximilian 
himself, who kicks the Commissioner for Llanos and 
Prairies under the table to lend him an ace or two. 
The Commissioner frowns and won't. 

‘Bank!’ cries the Emperor. 

The company shudder. The Minister for the 
Interior looks over Maximilian’s hand. The cards 
he holds are the deuce of hearts, the three of 
diamonds, and the two of spades, 

‘Hold!’ whispers the Minister; ‘* your Imperial 
Majesty can’t possibly win with that hand. Be not 
rash, Sire, I entreat.’’ 

** Goto blazias!” Maximilian retorts. ‘ Bank!” 

Unable to refuse his sovereign, Don Bollero reluc- 
tantly deals the Emperor a card. It is a king! 

The bank is counted: the amount is considerable. 
“Pay, Sire,” remarks Don Bollero curtly; but the 
Emperor is haughty. He declines. For a very 
good reason. He has no money in the treasury / 


beneath the table, senseless. 





Cuaprer ITI, 
What outbreak might have occurred on the 


place. 


alforjas at the door. 
** Novedades—novedades—mira ! ” 


letter. 


gram. 
The Emperor tore it open. 


It was a ponygraphic message, or pony 




















In a casa grande of the town of Mexico a noble | Capital!’ Maximilian then added aloud : 


party was assembled — in fact, the noblest 


refusal of the Austrian autocrat to conform to the 
usages of the empire he had been called on to 
govern, it is impossible to say. The Mexicans are 
a hardy race, added to which much hostility yet 
lingered towards the stranger sent to rule them 
with an iron hand. Their evil passions aroused, 
they are apt to forget themselves; but at the 
critical moment when several hands sought the 
steel that hung at their side, a diversion took 


A messenger—by Pony Express—burst into the 
casa grande, leaving his mustang chewing his 


cried every- 
body, excitedly, for the messenger bore a sealed 


“Ha!” he mentally ejaculated, “ this is fortu- 
te; my brother of France sends me a shipment 


“ Senors, we have good novedades. Please good. 








| personage of the new empire was there. Coula | ness and the Gulf-stream, which is one of the 


most confounded institutions of this benighted 
country, we shall soon have a welcome arrival 
here. We are to have opera in Mexico!” 

Loud “ vivas”’ followed the imperial announce- 
ment, and the Emperor bowing graciously went off 
to Lager Bier—a polluted practice of his own land 
which he still retained ; while the nobles of Mexico 
separated, some for a luxurious meal of tasajo and 
guisado, others to partake of the simpler child 
colorado and cebollas, and others again seeking 
healthful recreation on the illimitable prairie, 
paddling up the canoning stream, chasing the 
bounding buffalo, or scalping the guileless Co- 
manche. 





Cuarrer IY. 
Meanwhile a noble vessel careered o'er the glad 
waters of the deeply azure ocean and battled bravely 
with the Gulf-stream, which was uncommonly frac 
tious. Her gallant commander oecupied his post 
abaft the binnacle and flinched not, though the smell 
of hot oil was diabolical. There he stood in the 
hour of danger; ealm, courageous, and cocky, As 
the waves rise and the lightuings roar about the 
masts of the brave old oak, the clear ringing tones 
of the captain sweep across the stern :— 
‘*No smoking abaft the paddle boxes!” 
And the seamen hear the trumpet notes of duty 
and respect. They cheer and curse, but they respect. 
Presently another order came. 
‘Half a tack astern—run out your main braces 
and send the flying-boom to windward—port, you 
lubber, port! and clear up the fore-halyards to the 
maintopgallantmastcrosstrees, Bo'sun!” 
“ Ay, ay, sir!” 
** Pipe your eye, bo'sun.” 
The gallant officer obeyed. 
the helm 


The ship answered to 
with ready politeness. The captain 
doubled his Inverness cape and entered it in the 
log-book. 

“Sail on the weather bow!” cried a man at the 
masthead. 

* What sail?” cried the captain. 

“Tewson and Debenham’s,’”’ was the answer 
amid a mocking peal of laughter. 

“ Order that man down,” remarked the captain 
to the first lieutenant, “and place him in curling- 
irons, also flog him within three barley-corns of 
his life.” 

The first lieutenant went for'ard and presently 
returned. ‘Please, sir, he won't come down,” 
said he. . 
“Then stop his grog,” the captain nobly re- 
plied. 

But what freight did that noble vessel contain ? 
What was her cargo? Let us hear the captain. 
“Order up those chests shipped at Brest, and 
swab down their outside,” said the captain to the 
first lieutenant. The young officer obeyed. 

Some fourteen large chests were hauled from 
the hold, and the first lieutenant ordered a scour- 
ing party aft. As the thirteenth chest bumped 
on the planks of the deck, a low groan escaped 
from the interior. 

What did those receptacles contain? Let the 
direction on their outside answer. 

A. 8. M. VEmpereur 
Maximilien I, 
au premier, 
Mewique. 

Artistes de U Opera. 

And on another corner of each chest appeared, 
in English characters, evidently added by some 
bold British supercargo, 

; WITH CARE; 
THIS SIDE UPWARDS, 





Cuarter V, 

“ Sail ahead!" again roared the man at the 
mast-head. 

Nobody took any notice, 

“ Sail ahead!” he repeated. 

The captain took a speaking-trumpet. “It's 
no use,” he shouted, “it won’t do. You've tried 
that sell on before.” 
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“Tt's not a ll, it’s a sail,” l the look 
and he winked at the captain of the 
fore-top, who was spreading marmalade on his salt 
junk with a marling-spike. 

“ Youngster,” said the 


of superior education, ‘ 


persist 
out man ; 


captain toa mid hipman 
ro up yonder and pitch 
that man overboard.” 

‘To hear was to act. The 
ascended to the fore-top-gallant yards and hurled 
the miscreant into the boiling deep. 


rallant youth swiftly 


* Captain,” he mildly whispered down to the 
deck, ‘ I rather think the seaman was correct. 


There is a sail ahead, and she looks like a Federal 


late 


monitor.” 
Instantly there was commotion on board the 
craft. ‘Crowd every yard!” roared the 
** put on steam—sit on the safety valve— 
give her her head! 


gallant 
captain ; 
The Yankee is safe to over- 
haul the artists and swear they're contraband for 
the South. Vile on more coals and go it.”’ 


And the noble vessel scoured across the deep. 





Cuarrer VI. 

The Yankee monitor came swiftly up like an 
enormous whale, nntil she was within about ten 
Then a bright flash and a 
hollow report issued from her black hull, and a 
heavy spiral ball struck the European amidships. 

** Condemnation !"’ exclaimed the captain; “an- 
other hot will 
out those ensanguined chests and 


miles of her victim. 


such 
Ilave 


throw them « 


send us to Davy Jones’s 
locker. 
verboard, and be condemned to you! 
The Yankee can't 

T'he cruel order was obeyed. The chests were 
hauled out of the lower hold. When the unfortu- 
nate artists heard their doom, their anguish was 

A few joined in the “ Miserere” chorus, and 
a tenor—warbled high C’s piteously. But 
save him from the high 


seize us then.” 


deep. 
one 


his high C’s could not 


seas. Over he went with all the rest. 
Another boom from the monitor caused the 
captain to shorten sail. The Yankee hull was 


goon under the bows of the gallant vessel. 


* Looka-hyar, stranger,” hailed a voice from the | 
round tower of the monitor; ‘we suspicion you | 


of having stores for the Seceshes aboard, and 
should like to come on deck.” 

A bright idea struck the captain; he whispered 
to the first lieutenant. ‘‘ Come on then,” said he. 

A tall Yankee sprung from the turret up the 
As he did so, the 
captain, quick as lightning, cast himself on the 
hull of the monitor, and had entered the round 
turret, and closed the iron-plated doors before the 


sides of the European vessel. 


Yankee captain was aware of his purpose. Hang- 
ing from the bow chains, the American turned to 
That moment was his 


The first lieutenant instantly cut him down, 


see what was the matter. 
last. 
and a shark digested him on arriving below water- 
mark, The Yankee, being tough as hickory, dis- 
agreed with the shark horribly, but this cireum- 
stance has little bearing on the present history. 

Meanwhile a dreadful combat ensued in the 
turret of the monitor between our captain and a 
sinall boy, who assisted the Yankee commander 
in the management of the iron monster. Being 
a very young boy, he ultimately succumbed before 
his brawny antagonist; and the monitor was a 
prize in the hands of the British seaman. 

The captain returned to his own vessel and took 
the prize in tow. ‘ Now, boys,” he said, “ there'll 
be a little difficulty about this affair between our 
government and Mr. Seward, and I think we'd 
better obviate that by getting out of the way. 
We can easily return by the time the war between 





Wiscellany. 


HISTORY 
BALLADS. 


HISTORICAL OF POPULAR 





A short time ago, passing through the Rue 
neuve S. Augustin, at Paris, 1 saw in a little shop 
«a number of ballads, contes des fves, and other 
articles of popular literature. As I generally 
secure any little matters relating to folk-lore, 
‘I went into the shop, and turning over some 
|“ broadsides” illustrated with gaily coloured 
| woodeuts, came upon one entitled ‘ Histoire de 
| Marlborough.’ ‘This was a ballad relating how our 
great duke went to fight in France, and how he 
was killed then and there. I found the shop- 
mistress a smart, intelligent body, and, like most 
of her class in Paris, very civil and obliging; and 
I ventured to hint that I thowght I had heard 
that Marlborough was not killed in battle, but 
lived toagreatage at home. Oh, no! madame 
assured me it really was as the chanson related, 
that Marlborough was a great English lord, who 
had won great victories in Flanders, but on 
invading France he was directly beaten, and 
killed sur le champ; and if monsieur would but 
ask any one in France they would make the 
| matter quite clear; she had known it from a girl, 
jand there was not a child in Paris who was not 
|nequainted with the story. Being aware that 
argument was useless, 1 simply inquired if the 
| chanson was popular. In truth, madame told me 
its popularity was extreme, she herself sold them 
often by the dizaine; and they went into the 
departments by thousands and thoustnds. 

Paying for my little purchase, and thanking 
madame fo her polite information, I left the shop 
wondering within myself whether some future 
French Macaulay writing a history of the time of 
the Grand Monarque might not bring forward this 
ballad to prove Ramilies a mistake, and Blenheim 
a myth; that the house at Woodstock was built 
as a sepulchral memento, that the satirist in de- 
scribing the “tears of dotage”’ of the hero was 
simply indulging in a poetical license, and that 
the whole English acconnt is an “ insular preju- 
dice’ and misstatement. 

The chanson is so curious, I venture to give you 
a short translation of it; I say short for it is full 
of repetition; and also some little account of its 
|illustrations. The air is the well-known “ Marl- 
| brook.” Every couplet has a coloured woodcut :— 











** Marlborough goes to the wars, 
And knows not when he shall come back ; 
He will come back at Easter, 
Or by Trinity Sunday ; 
Trinity passes, 
Marlborough returns not.” 

The illustration show the duke going out on 
horseback in ancient armour ; the duchess led away 
blubbering, and afterwards sitting at a table, on 
which is a huge hour-glass— 


“* Madame she mounts to her tower 

As high as she can climb ; 

She sees her page a coming 

All dressed in black ; 

‘ My pretty page ! my pretty page ! 

What news is it you bring ?’” 

The fifth illustration shows the duchess on 
the top of a tower waving her handkerchief like 
*‘ Sister Anne” in “ Blue Beard.” In the sixth is 
the “ beau page ” kissing her hand in the most 
gallant manner. Fancy all this tenderness from 
the lady characterised by Pope as the “ great At- 
ossa, ” or the one generally called by the opposition 
party “ Old Sal Jennings.’ But to go on with 
the page’s news— 

** At the news which I bring 
Your beautiful a“ will weep, 
Quit your rose-coloured dress 
And your satins brochés ! 
Monsieur Marlborough is dead ! ! 
Is dead and buried !!” 





| 


In the eighth illustration the duchess faints, and 
'a footman rushes forward carrying a spirit frame 
| with cut glass decanters, evidently brandy, or the 
| still more Anglican gin, to revive the lady. In 


England and America, which will take place in | the ninth Marlborough is shown on horseback still 


consequence of this, is over. 
sail for the North Pole.” 

A cheer answered the command. 
had lost the cargo, so it was no matter where 
they went. But that cargo—where was it ? 

Little specks on the trackless blue lay dotted 
here and there at vast watery distances. They 
were the chests containing the artists of the 
Mexican Opera Company. 

(To be continued.) 


The crew, 


So all hands make | in armour, a huge cannon ball is coming within a 


foot of his breast, which he seems to be “shying ” 
like an awkward cricketer does a cut off the point 
of the bat; his helmet has fallen, off behind, and 
his horse is down on his knees. The page goes on 
to say — 
‘“**T saw him carried to the earth 

By four officers 

One bore his cuirass, 

Another his buckler, 





One his grand sabre, 


And the other carried--nothing. 





Around his tomb 

They planted rosemary, 

And on the highest branch 

The nightingale sings ; 

They saw his soul fly up 
Amidst laurel branches. 

Every one prostrated to earth, 
And then sprang up 

To sing the victories 

Which Marlborough had won.’” 

The soul flying up is represented in the oddest 
way. His armour with no body in it, the several 
pieces in their relative positions (but a little way 
apart to show there is nothing within) are flying 
upwards hetween some large branches of laurel. 
The chanting the victories is represented by some 
men in flowing periwigs singing from music 
paper; one wears a huge pair of spectacles. ‘The 
chanson goes on, and concludes in an equally 
strange way— 

**The ceremony over 
Every one went to bed. 
Some with their wives, 
And the others (les seuls, bachelors) alone. 
It is not that ladies are wanting, 
For | know a great many. 
The fair, and then the brown, 
And also the chestnut-complexioned.” 

“Les seuls,” or the bachelor class, is typified 
by a dandy with a pig-tail, long waistcoat, and 
blue shorts strutting along; (the spire of a church 
in the distance )—evidently pourtraying the dandy 
of theday. ‘The next illustration shows the ladies, 
who may be as he describes them — 

** Des blondes, et puis des bruns, 
Kt des chataignes aussi, ” 
but to judge from their noses, to say nothing else, 
they seem very, very inferior to their “ insular” 
rivals. 

Poets’ Corner, 

[ Our correspondent is probably not aware that this 
notable war-song has been reprinted with an English 
translation in The Reliques of Father Prout, edit. 
1860, p, 219. ** Who has not hummed,” says this live- 
y writer, ‘in his lifetime the immortal air of Mal- 
brouck? Still, if the best antiquary were called on to 
supply the original poetic composition, such as it burst 
on the world in the decline of the classic era of Queen 
Anne and Louis XIV., I fear he would be unable to 
gratify the curiosity of an eager public in so interesting 
aninquiry, . . . . It maynot be uninteresting to 
learn that both the tune and the words were composed 
as a ‘ lullaby’ to set the infant Dauphine to sleep ; and 
that, having succeeded in the object of soporific efficacy, 
the poetess (for some make Madame de Sevigné the 
authoress of ‘ Malbrouck ’) deemed historical accurac’ 
a minor consideration. It is a fact that this tune is 
the only one relished by the South Sea Islanders, who 
find it ‘most musical, most melancholy.’ Chateau- 
briand, in his Jtineraire de Jerusalem, says the air was 
brought from Palestine by Crusaders.”—Notes and 
Queries. 


_ 





THE AUTHOR OF “LA MARSEILLAISE.” 


A charming sketch of Rouget de Lisle and “ La 
Marseillaise,” by Paisle Desgranges, has appeared 
in the form of a pink-covered brochure, exquisitely 
got up, with an acqua forte, by Staal, as a frontis- 
piece. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
“« Marseillaise ” is the only composition worthy of 
record by Rouget de Lisle, “ Cinquante Chants 
Francais ” attesting his talent as a writer of popu- 
lar songs. The well known story of the origin of 
‘“* La Marseillaise ” is confirmed in this publica- 
tion. Itis a fact that after a supper at Dietrich’s, 
the host, complaining of the absence of entrain 
in the songs of the epoch, asked his youthful 
guest to compose something better for his regi- 
ment, which was uuder orders to join the revolu 
tionary corps d’armée near Jemappes. Rouget de 
Lisle urged the short time given to him, but 
yielded to the solicitations of his friends; and as 
he walked home through streets choked by 
ammunition waggons, piles of guns, and cannon 
ready for the march, he tried on his violin a few 
chords, which under the inspiration of the moment 
resolved themselves into the magnificent air and 
words which kindled a feeling of patriotism and a 
love of liberty in many an indifferent listener. 
The patriot author died in 1836, at Choisy-le-Roi ; 
for the details of his life I refer you to this charm- 
ing biography, which is full of anecdotes and 
interesting material.—Star. 

Curg or 14 YEAR’s AstuMa, by Dr. Locock’s PULMONIC WAFERS, 
—From Mr. J. Eckersley, West Houghton, to Mr. T. Walls, 
Market-place, Hindley: ‘‘ My wife can now sleep soundly the 
whole of the night without being disturbed by her cough and 
shortness of breath, although for 4 years she had not been able 
to sleep more than a very short time. She is now better than 
she has been for the last 14 years.” Sold at 1s. 1jd., 28, 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 11s. per box, by all Druggists.—{Advt.] 

Letters from the Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart.,M. A., Mus. 
Doe., Oxon., and other clergy and gentry, testifying to the mar- 
-Vellous effects of “ Clark’s Neuralgic Tincture,” in Neuralgi 
tic-doloureux, Face and Tooth Ache, Ague, Nervous Head Ache, 
Brow Ague, Nervous Debility, etc., may be had of the proprietor, 
W. W. Crank, M.P.S., Dorking, Surrey. Soldby 1 Chemists, 
iv bottles, at 1s. 6d, and 2s, 9.—[Abvr.] 
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PROVINCIAL, 
—_>—_— 
Mdme. Grisi, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Patey, 
with M. Paque, solo violoncello, appeared at the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on Thursday last 
week. It was the last concert but two of Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s series, and the hall was very 
fully attended. Mdme. Grisi had a cheering 
reception, and sang with great judgment and 


intelligence. The last concert but one, and last | fain to obtain a second recall. Mdlle. Enequist, | ** libretto that of “Die Zauberflite,” 
Choral concert this season, will taks place on jntroduced to Glasgow at the Saturday Evening himself. 


Thursday next, when will be performed for the 
first time Handel’s oratorio ‘ Solomon.’ The 


principle vocalists will be Mdme. Parepa, Miss 


S. Cole, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby and Mr. Montem 
Smith, with band and chorus of 300 performers. 





An interesting Shakesperian revival took place 
on Monday last at the Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester. ‘‘ Much ado about nothing” was produced, 
with new scenery, and costumes of the period of 
Charles the Ninth of France. Music selected 
from authentic tunes of that age, and the part 
songs, “ Who is Sylvia,” and ‘“ When daisies pied,” 
by Macfarren, introduced. Mr. and Mrs. C. Cal- 
vert fill the parts of Renedick and Beatrice. 





The Ladies’ Night of the Orpheus Glee Society 
drew together a large and fashionable audience on 
Thursday last in Bristol. The program contained 
many well-known glees, all of which were rendered 
in a satisfactory manner. Mr. T. H. Crook con- 
ducted. 





In Cheltenham on Friday last Mr. Henry 
Blagrove and M. von Holst, assisted by several 
well-known artists, gave a classical concert at 
the Assembly Rooms. The attendance was ex- 
tremely good, and the audience expressed their 
satisfaction by repeated bursts of applause. Miss 
Arabella Goddard appeared on Tuesday, and 
played Dussek’s Invocation Sonata, the program 
containing selections from the leading composers. 





A grand ball took place in the club house, Alder- 
shot, on Thursday evening last week, given by the 
officers of the Royal Engineers at this station. The 
company numbered over two hundred, and the 
guests included Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Pennefather 
K.C.B., the principal officers of the division, and 
many of the influential gentry of the surrounding 
country. The ball-room was lightly and gracefully 
ornamented; an immense star at the west end of 
the hall, formed of swords, &c., on a white ground, 
the centre containing the monogram “R, E.” ona 
red ground, looked exceedingly well, and a few 
other lesser decorations harmonised admirably. The 
principal superintendence of these, we believe, de- 
volved on Captain Dawson, R.E. Dancing com- 
menced at ten o’ clock, and the program of music, 
chiefly selected from the London Season Military 
Band Journal, was finely performed by the band of 
the 83rd Regiment, conducted by Mr. J. P. Clarke. 





Mr. Loaring’s concert took place at the As- 
sembly Rooms, Ilminster, on Wednesday last, and 
passed off very successfully. The efforts of the 
Yeovil Musical Socicty generally were highly 
creditable both to themselves and their talented 
conductor, and elicited the warmest approval of 
the audience, which was large and fashionable. 





The lull in Glasgow musical circles was broken 
on the 23rd ult. by one of the most perfect mis- 
cellaneous concerts in the City Hall ever given by 
the Choral Union; and we cannot think, with 
some, that a blemish existed in subordinating the 
Choral Union’s performance in such a program and 
tosuch artists. The principals were Mdlle. Tietjens, 
Malle. Dorsani, Mdlle. Enequist, Signor Bossi and 
M. Joulain, with Piatti, the prince of violoncellos, 
and Signor Bevignani, accompanist. In her two 
principal numbers, “ Ocean, thou mighty monster” 
(“Oberon”), and Signor Arditi’s more recent valse, 


artist she is. Her force and fervour excited the most 
enthusiastic plaudits, which, if possible, grew more 
enthusiastic when she acknowledged her second | 
recall by singing “ Auld Robin Gray,” in which her | 
pronunciation of Doric was rather droll, but so| 
intense was her pathos in the conclusion of the 
ballad, that Mdlle. Tietjens might as well have | 
substituted Sanscrit for Dorie without lessening | 


immense impression upon the audience, who were | 





| Concerts, was perhaps somewhat tryingly placed | 
|on this occasion, but sustained the ordeal with | 
most flattering success. The same party has| 
since appeared in Aberdeen. | 





The Londonderry Musical Association, a society 
formed about the month of October last for the 
purpose of practising instrumental music, gave 
their first concert on Tuesday evening last week 
in the Corporation Hall, Londonderry. Of this 


society Herr Malmene was chosen conductor, if 


indeed it would not rather be more accurate to 
say that to him was due in a large measure the 
merit of establishing it. The concert reflected 
the highest credit on its promoters. 
inn cli icant 

FRANCE. 


Paris, Feb. 28th. 
This (Shrove Tuesday) is the last day of the 
Carnival; and your correspondent “throws him- 
self on the indulgence” of his editor and his 
readers, for he is pursuing his usually agreeable 
task under very difficult circumstances. <A spirited 
coal merchant with a large family has a party, 
masked I believe, for I met a young gentleman 
on the staircase with a nose more suggestive of 
pasteboard than flesh, as I mounted to begin my 
letter—and this party dances violent quadrilles 
immediately under the room in which I am 
writing. At this very moment they are executing 
the last figure of ‘‘ Orphée aux Enfers’’ with a 
mirliton accompaniment anything but soothing; 
and besides, I ask you as a man and a brother, 
can any One write seriously on Mozart while four 
hands are banging Offenbach as hard as they can 
just below him? particularly as one of the execu- 
tants seems to have taken his musical degree at 
the university of Durham, and is perpetrating 
basses which shew him fit to write the horrible 
arrangements of hymn-tunes you so very properly 
attack. I essayed a change of room, and at the 
risk of a cold in my head tried to produce my 
copy in my bed-room. Hélas Monsieur! above me 
I have a young medical student who is also 
holding a levée, and with some of his friends, is 
performing the “ Chasse du Jeune Henvi,” on those 
unhealthy looking horns with black bells only to 
be met with in this country. The executants are 
zealous, and show a proper contempt for tune. 
The Beuf Gras, whom I met to-day, seems to be 
aware that his short period of Royalty is drawing 
toa close. He gave me a look as he passed me 
that made me think of the saying of the Roman 
Gladiators as they marched before the Imperial 
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cornet in the orchestra during the entr'acte. 
Schickaneder could never manage to have a re gular 
and at the time I 
mention was in great misery, and threatened every 
moment with imprisonment by his creditors. In 
his distress he appealed to Mozart, (who was already 
suffering from the malady which soon after caused 
his death), and begged him to write an opera suited 


treasury, and pay his actors; 


to the taste of the inhabitants of Vienna; proposing 
written by 
position, and 


Pitying Schickaneder's 
always ready to do him service, the great composer 
agreed to write the music of the opera; and thus, by 
the insolvency of the manager of a minor theatre, 
and thanks to the kindly feeling which always 
prompted him, Mozart added one more opera to his 
numerous compositions. It was his Chant du 
Cygne; he worked at it day and night, as though 
* Die Zaube rflite” 
was produced with the greatest success on the 30th 
September, 1791. Mozart was able to be present at 
the first nine performances, and, when confined to 
his room his biographer recounts that his great 
delight was to sit watch in hand, and note the pro- 


gress of the opera. 


he felt his end was approaching. 


father more than two months 
later, on the 5th December, 1791, the great man 
breathed his last, at the age of thirty-six, leaving 
behind him no less than six hundred and thirty-six 
complete works in every style of musical composition. 
The arrangements made between Schickaneder 
and Mozart were that the former should pay the 
composer when he could; but that Mozart should 
Yemain proprietor of the score, on the sale of 
which, to the managers of the German theatres, 
he counted to remunerate him for his trouble. 
Schickaneder, who was saved from ruin by 
Mozart’s dying efforts, behaved like a ruffian, and 
sold as many copies as he could; Mozart's only 
observation when he heard of the proceeding 
being “'The rascal!”’ The opera was performed 
one hundred and twenty consecutive nights at 
Vienna, and was mounted with great success in 
nearly all the German theatres. 

In 1801, an arrangement, or rather derangement, 
of “ Die Zauberflite,”’ entitled “ Les Mysteres @' Isis,” 
was produced at the Académie de Musique, under 
the direction of an obscure musician named Lach- 
nith. This gentleman had the happy idea of 
adding selections from “Cosi Fan Tutti,” “La 
Clemenza di Tilo,” and “ Don Giovanni” to the 
original score, which contained already twenty- 
four numbers. He was so impressed with the 
beauty of his arrangement that after a certain 
time he became inoffensively mad, and believed 
that he, not Mozart, had written the opera. One 
night, at the end of the performance, he burst out 
of the theatre exclaiming “ C'est fini! je ne veux 
plus composer d'opera; jamais je ne ferai rien de 
mieue!” But what can one expect from a man 
who had written an opera entitled “ L’heureus 
Divorce, ow la Réconciliation.” Mdmes. Henry, Ar- 
mand, Maillart, MM. Liiys, Chéron, and Lainez, 
great singers in their time, but all forgotten to- 
day, were tho principal interpreters; and the 
opera had a good run. It was laid by until 
1816, and a second revival took place in 1827 with 
Dabadie, Dupont, Serda, Mesdames Grassari and 





Thédtre Lyrique on Thursday last. 


seat; Ave Cesar, morituri te salutant,’ and sent | Jawureck, Roeckle’s German troupe gave us “ Die 
me home sad. The only consolation I have is | Zauberflite” as Mozart wrote it in 1829, the 
the thought of the numerous headaches there will | celebrated tenor Haitzinger and Madame Schrider- 
be in circulation to-morrow among the fellow | Devrient being the principal artists. 
creatures who bore meto-night. ‘This encourages date it has not been performed, and the merit of 
me; and, blocking up my ears as well as I can, I producing a well written and faithful translation 
will try to give you some account of “ La Flute|(by MM. Nuitter and Beaumont), with all the 
Enchantée” (“ Die Zauberflite”) produced at the original music, and no additions, belongs to M. 


Since that 


Carvalho. I will but observe that the opera is 


In 1791 one of the Vienna theatres was under the | admirably got up: Mesdames Nillsen, Ugalde and 


8o well described by Scarron in his Roman Comique 





“TJ Ardita,”’ Mdlle. Tietjens sang like the great 


management of a certain Herr Schickaneder. A|Miolan-Carvalho; MM. Michet, Troy, Lutz, and 
bad actor in every line of business, librettist, scene- | Depassio (specially engaged for the rdle of 
painter, stage-manager, ballet-master, and even | Sarastro), are the chief interpreters, the other 
composer, he was a true type of the pure cabotin, | parts—there are eighteen in all—however unim- 
and seemed to descend from the race of Bohemians | portant as regards length, being filled‘ not by 
, | corypheés, but by the sujets of the theatre. The 
and one of the last of whom I remember seeing in | ensemble was splendid ; 
the North of England some years ago, playing | chorus, and orchestra, doing duty like Englishmen 
Horatio in “ Hamlet,” and, with a large cloak over | at the battle of Trafalgar. 


every one, principals, 


I leave over the rest 








his stage dress, filling the important post of first! of my account for three reasons. ‘The first is that 
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I want to see the opera again, for my intelligence | quent working out and development of this move- 
is not strong enough to give a compte rendu of so| ment somewhat mar its good effect as a whole. 
important a work after a single hearing, Se-| ‘The Scherzo is clever; it has more real life in it 
condly, M. Giacomelli, the director of La Presse | than any of the other movemeiits; in its iceas 
Théitrale, ~ musicien ¢rudit, has promised to land instrumentation, the influence of Mendel- 
furnish me with some interesting notes on Mozart, | 

which I hope to offer your readers in my next | very perceptible. The march is bold and popular 
letter; and the third reason is, that I wish to|in tone, but is vulgarised by the brazen instru- 
notice in a few lines a praiseworthy endeavour to| mentation. The main fault of the whole Suite 
induce that part of the public which does not fre- | is its want of spontaneity ; it everywhere bears too 
quent the theatres toeschew the “ Café-Concertsand | heavily the impress of calculation and reflection ; 
Thérésa,” and spend a quiet evening, at the same | and though a great work can be made without 
price, in listening to good music. A new concert | these, a true composer should always cultivate the 
rooin, under the direction of M. Roger, one of our | ars celare artem. It is to be hoped that Herr Raff 


|ssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” music is 





best singers and a thorough artist, has just been | will persevere in his new path; he possesses so 


opened ; and the Concerts des Beaux Arts were 
commenced on the 19th inst. 
these entertainments take place is a Picture 
(iallery, and before the proceedings commence the 
audience have a chance of looking at a very good 
collection of paintings. The orchestra is sufficient 
in number, and when its members are accustomed 
to each other, seems to me to contain enough in- 
dividual talent to produce a good effect. Already 
we have the overtures, movements of symphonies, 
&c., performed with much better ensemble than 
on the opening night. The singers are Malle, 
Cordier and M. Roger. The former is excellent 
in the Italian répertoire, and has mastered the 
mechanical part of that difficult art called music, 
as her execution of the air of the “ Traviata” 
proves. In the “ Marta” romance (“The last 
rose of summer”) she was not so successful. It 
belongs to another school, and now-a-days we 
rarely meet with an artist who combines the 
brilliant and the sentimenta/. One of the last of 
The original Jean de Leyden of 
the ‘‘ Prophéle,” whom we hope to see again soon 
on the stage, sang the air from Mehul's “ Joseph,” 
and the duett “de la main” of the “ Dame 
Blanche,” so different in character, in a most re- 
markable manner, and for a third morceau gave 
us avery charming “ Lied” by Gumbert, ,trans- 
lated by himself. During the first nights of the 
enterprise, which we all sincerely hope will be 
successful, he recited a prologue written by 'Théo- 
Banville. I give you the concluding 


these is Roger. 


dore de 
lines :— 
* Keoutons la Musique!” a dit le grand Shakespeare : 
Un pur souflle damour dans sa grdce re apire, 
Elle dit : * Charité, pardon, calme, de voir. 
Elle nous rend meilleurs, car elle nous fait voir 
Comme un vague reflet de la vie éternelle ; 
Kt chaque aon qui meurt nous touche de sou aile 
En nous laissant troublés Cun mal délicicux, 
Comme un Ange Eperdu qui senfuit dans les cieux /” 


—Qe 


GERMANY. 
Lerpsic, Fes. 24ru. 

Physicians often say that after a rich banquet 
it is as well to moderate one’s enjoyments. A 
feeling of this kind seems to have influenced the 
directors in arranging the program of the six- 
teenth Gewandhaus concert, which, in its first 
part, was far less attractive than that of the 
previous week. ‘The opening number was a new 
work—Suite for orchestra by Joachim Raff, con- 
ducted by the composer. ‘Till very lately, Herr 
Raff has been known as one of the most zealous 
adherents of the new school; now he seems to be 
striving to enter a better path. This should 
make us look more leniently upon his present 
work, for it is not to be expected that the habit 
of years can be shaken off at once. But with 
every wish to speak well of this Suite, and readily 
acknowledging much good work, many happy 
instrumental combinations, and the proof of 
earnest endeavour which it everywhere displays, 
I do not think it is a composition which will live. 
The order of the movements is as follows: Intro- 
duction and Fugue, Minuet, Adagietto, Scherzo, 
March. The Fugue is well worked, but the 
subject is not agreeable. The Adagietto begins 
with a pleasant, melodious theme, but the subse- 


| much routine and technical ability that something 


The room in which | sterling ought to be looked for from him. 


Friivlein Johanna Pressler from Berlin, who in 
December sang the contralto solos in Herr Reineck’s 
“ Belshazzar,” again appeared this evening. She 
had selected an air from Handel's * Werakles,”’ and 
the “Che faro,” from Gluck’s * Orpheus.” Beautiful 
as are both of these, it was a mistake to select two 
airs, each of which has much the same pathetic 
character; it made the whole effect monotonous. 
Friiulein Pressler’s voice is good, but she does not 
seem to have full command over it. The intonation 
the style wanted 
animation; nervousness and the extreme severity of 
the weather may probably bear some of the blame. 
Between the songs Herr Landgraf, a member of the 
orchestra, played an Adagio and Rondo for the 
clarionet by Weber. 


was frequently defective, and 


Herr Landgraf has a good tone 
and considerable execution; the composition suffers 
from hypersentimentality, and would have been 
improved by a rather more lively reading. 
Altogether the first part of the concert must be 
pronounced to have been dull—a rare fault in the 
Gewandhaus. But the second part made ample 
Mendelssohn's Symphony in A minor, 
No. 3, (the Scotch) put every one in a good humour. 


amends. 


The breezes from the heathery mountains seemed 
to give life to the flagging spirits. This symphony 
has long been one of the display pieces of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra, and they played it this eve- 
ning with their usual vigour and mastery. 

The ninth Euterpe concert was devoted to 
chamber music, and included the following works : 
Mendelssohn's Trio in D minor, Op. 49; Bach’s 
Chaconne for Violin; three pianoforte solos, 
Chopin's Berceuse, Schumann’s Warum, and 
Henselt’s Concert Etude, Danklied nach dem Sturm; 
and Hummel’s Septet, Op. 74. It was pleasant 
to see some of the more prominent members of 
the Gewandhaus orchestra among the executants ; 
it was a proof that the jealousy said to have 
existed formerly between the Gewandhaus and 
Euterpe has abated. The pianist was Friiulein 
Mehlig ; her best performances were in Hummel’s 





} well given by the Herren Hertzch, Schild, and 
Thelen, and Frau Thelen; indeed, the first two 
sung excellently. It is always a pleasure to hear 
Herr Hertzch, so conscientiously does he prepare 
himself. Herr Schild deservedly grows in favour 
with the public. The orchestra under IMerr 
Kapellmeister Schmidt’s direction did its duty 
thoroughly. In the second act the effect of the 
choral hymn behind the scenes, as the Israclites 
sing their praises at the rising of the sun, was 
very good. The innate and very just dislike 
which prevails in England against putting 
Biblical subjects upon the stage would make it 
impossible to give this opera. At the same time 
it is a pity that such pure music should be for- 
gotten; would it not be possible to give it, in the 
Crystal Palace, for example, as an oratorio? The 
action is so simple that the dialogue which now 
|comes between the music numbers might easily 
| be abridged into explanatory connecting links, to 
| be read by the audience, not to be declaimed as a 
;connecting text, that generally most tedious of 
‘all expedients. 

The Cologne papers report the brilliant success 
of Herr Hiller’s comic opera, “ The Deserter.” 

Having recently mentioned the alleged dis- 
grace of Herr Wagner, it is but right to state 
that in a long letter which has just appeared in 
the Augsburg allgemeine Zeitung, Herr Wagner 
declares positively that no alteration whatever 
has taken place in the connection between him and 
the King; that the King’s object in giving him a 
situation at court was to enable him to work 
without interruption at the “ Nibelungen,” which 
when finished will fill as much space as four long 
operas. Putting all personal questions aside, 
those who look upon Herr Wagner's principles as 
destructive of the true art of music must regret 
the bias which has been displayed by the generous 
young King. The help he gives may a little pro- 
long the influence of the new school, but cannot 
| give lasting vitality to a bad cause. 








THEATRES v. MUSIC HALLS. 








| Lampern.-~Mr. Norton delivered judgment in 
a ease heard by him a fortnight ago, on a summons 
taken out by Mr. Chatterton, one of the lessees of 
Drury-lane, against the Canterbury and Oxford 
| Music Hall Company, in which the latter were 
charged with a violation of the Act of Parliament 
6 and 7 Vict., and also interfering with the privi- 
_leges and interests of the theatres licensed by the 
| Lord Chamberlain. His worship spoke as follows: 
| I must say that nothing could be more courteous, 
/and no one could have shown greater anxiety, 
than Mr. Morton to make me acquainted with all 
|the mysteries of ‘ Hodge Podge.” I attended at 
Canterbury Hall last Saturday, and I certainly 
|was excessively delighted and much amused. 
When this case was brought before me a fortnight 


Septett, and in a Concert Etude of Liszt’s, which ago, I thought it one of such importance, both for 
she gave upon being recalled after her solo | the interest of the public and the lessees of the 
pieces; these she played very finely, and with great theatres, that if was right and proper that 


great brilliancy. In the Mendelssohn Trio both 
conception and execution were unsatisfactory ; 
in the smaller pieces by Chopin and Schumann, 
a lighter and more poetical renderirg were 
wanting. Friiulein Mehlig evidently shines most 
in the bravura school; in that she is really 
masterly. The violin was in the hands of Herr 
Rintgen, who, as always, acquitted himself like 
a thorough musician ; his playing of the Chaconne 
was loudly applauded. Some vocal music gave 
variety to the program; two of Dr. Hauptmann’s 
songs, Goethe's “ Der Fisher,’ and Heine's 
** Nachtgesang,” with accompaniment for piano- 
forte and violin, are graceful specimens of the 
venerable Cantor's style. Friiulein Clara Martini 
has a good contralto voice, which seems to 
have had but little sound training at present. 
Schumann's pretty “ Stindchen,’’ for contralto 
solo, with female chorus, would have heen more 
effective had the ladies, voices been less harsh. 

In the theatre, Mehul’s “Joseph,” or as it is 
called “ Jacob und seine Sihne in Egypten,” has 
been repeated ; the principal characters—Jacob, 
Joseph, Reuben, and Benjamin, were really very 





I should take due time for its consideration. I 
will not say that at the time I granted the summons 
that I had not formed an opinion, and a pretty 
| strong one, as to what the result of that summons 
must be; which opinion certainly was not altered 
| by the evidence brought before me; and I must 
say it has only been strengthened by the consider- 
ation I have been enabled to give to it since. 
Until I had witnessed “ Hodge Podge,” I was not 
quite aware what the nature of the performance 
\was. Asit was given here, I might almost say per- 
formed, by the learned counsel, he rather questioned 
the morality of the plot, and he also questioned 
the safety of the public in the place where 
“Hodge Podge” was performed. I can quite 
understand that the learned counsel for the 
prosecution felt, perhaps, that he stood in rather 
an invidious position in moving in this prosecution, 
because certainly the law has given the Lord 
Chamberlain the power to watch the proprietors 
of the stage. It would appear, from what Mr. 
Morton has said, that this very performance, and 
performances of a similar description, have been 
carried on at Canterbury Hall for now nearly 
two years. I can quite understand that the 
learned counsel felt, in the natural course of 
things, the proper way would have been for the 
prosecution to have been made by the Lord 








Chamberlain. He (the learned counsel) therefore 
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laboured very much in a difficulty in alleging 
that the lessees of the great theatres came forward 
to prosecute ; that they had the interest of the 
public, and the public-morals and the safety of 
the public, entirely at heart; and that they did 
not come forward, as was alleged by sundry 
persons, as monopolists. ‘lo prove this, he 
certainly went through the play of “ Hodge 
Podge,” and called my attention to two or three 
double entendres in it; but we must not forget 
that Shakespeare has said all the world is astage ; 
and I began to fear lest this court should come 
within the surveillance of the Lord Chamberlain ; 
but that is only a little bye-play—we are on the 
subject of theatres. However, the criticism of 
the learned counsel was entirely upset by his own 
witnesses, because they one and All said that it 
was not only a pantomime, but an exceedingly 
good one; and as to the double entendres, there 
was nothing broader in them than what was to be 
observed at theatres. Then as to the safety of 
Canterbury Hall from fire, Mr. Morton gave 
satisfactory evidence that the sparks from the 
tireworks fell upon lead, water being in the midst 
of it; and if any accidental fire should arise, 
there were four exits from the house, and the 
most crowded audience could be cleared out in 
three minutes. Therefore I must say that the 
learned counsel did not succeed in proving at all 
to my satisfaction that the lessees of the great 
theatres, in moving in this matter, were entirely 
disinterested. On the other hand, no doubt these 
gentlemen are put to very great expense in ob- 
taining their licences, and I do not see why they 
should not defend their own interests as far as 
they can. At the same time, I must say it does 
not come with the best grace from these repre- 
sentatives, at all events, of the lessees of great 
theatres in London which are not patent—it does 
not come from them with a good grace that now 
they should stand upon a monopoly, the opposition 
to which some years ago enabled them to break it 
down, as far as applied to patent theatres. Then 
we come to the defence that was made, and, so 
far as I am aware, there were only three points 
argued by Mr. Prentice (the barrister). One was 
that they were not actual men and women, but 
mere shadows that were to be seen on the stage. 
Another was that this was an invention which 
had been discovered since the passing of the 6th 
and 7th of Vict., and therefore could not have 
been contemplated by that Act. And the third, 
which seems to me to be the strongest of all, that 
there was no stage—that there was an absence of 
that which was rendered necessary by the inter- 
pretation clause of this Act, namely, that it must 
be a stage play. Some people might say that a 
stage was a mere matter of description, that it was 
merely meant to denote a representation that was 
usual, and commonly made on astage. If thatis the 
essence of the word “ stage,’’ I must come to the 
conclusion that Canterbury Hall has not only one 
stage, but two. It was stated, although it does 
not appear in the evidence, that in all the 
theatres there are two stages; and I remember 
it was distinctly stated by Mr. Chatterton that at 
Drury-lane there are actually three. Having 
considered all these points, I certainly can come 
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I should certainly wish to have the opportunity of 
making my application. 

Ir. Norton: I will say this much now, that I do 
not consider, from what I saw of Canterbury Hall, 
that it was at all constructed for the purpose of 
carrying on the regular drama; but for such exhi- 
bitions as I saw it is perfectly complete. In giving, 
however, this opportunity to Mr. Morton, | must 
beg to guard myself against expressing any opinion 
that such licence should be given generally. Al- 
though I am bound by the Act of Parliament, I am 
bound also to look at consequences that might 
arise. If this was not to be considered a stage 
play, there would be nothing to prevent persons in 
the New-cut, which is near Canterbury Hall, from 
opening a similar place in that locality, and carry- 
ing it on, to the great injury of public morals. In 
conclusion, Mr. Norton hoped, if Mr. Morton was 
successful in his application to the Chamberlain 
for a license, he would only have the sort of exhi- 
bition he himself witnessed the other night. As 
for the drama, that was altogether out of the 
question, the building not having appliances for 
it. For such an interesting exhibition as he had 


! 
| held in his hand a small wax taper, the light from 
which cast a brilliant glow over the svene, though 
the sombre appearance of the building was but 
more plainly marked as the tapers were extin- 
guished at the conclusion. Lighted tapers were 
again held at the ‘‘elevation.” ‘Ita missa est” 
—(*‘* Now the mass is done ")—sung by the priests 
at about a quarter to twelve, announced the con- 
clusion of this portion of the service. 
Dr. Manning, formerly archdeacon of Chiches- 
ter, now delivered an eloquent panegyric on the 
deceased ; the text being delivered in Latin, from 
Deuteronomy. Dr. Morris was conducted to a 
throne at the foot of the coffin, and the four 
senior Bishops present who had received consecra- 
tion at the hands of the late archbishop —Drs. 
Roskell, Goss, Turner, and Brown of Shrewsbury 
—severally gave the five precatory absolutions, in 
accordance with the ritual. They each made the 
tour of the bier, sprinkling consecrated water and 
swinging censers as they proceeded. During 
this time the immense choir of priests sang 
that portion of the service appropriate to the occa- 
sion, each one holding in his hand a lighted taper, 


seen, and entertainments of that class, a licence | while a priest stood motionless at the head of the 


should be granted. 


The public taste was running | coffin, holding aloft the beautiful crucifix which 


on burlesques, which no doubt would have a| had been borne in procession before the bishops. 
tendency to check the prevailing and nasty|'This was the most imposing part of the entire 


expensive dresses. 


future day. 





FUNERAL OF CARDINAL WISEMAN, 





viously. 


decorum and propriety which should prevail on sucl 


the dominant religion is that of Rome, and as the 

various representatives arrived they were ushered to 
| their seats. he most conspicuous were the Prince 
|de la Tour d’Auvergne, the French Ambassador, 
| Count Apponyi, the Ambassador from Austria, and 
M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian minister. Behind 
these were a crowd of secretaries and attachés 
of the different embassies. 
of the choir was another tribune, to which Genera 


body in England. , 
The principal portion of the choir was occupiec 
by white-albed priests, nearly 200 in number, anc 





to no other conclusion than that this is a panto- 
mime and a stage play; and, farther, I may say, 
not only do I consider it a pantomime, but one of 
a very superior class. The illumination that is 
given to the figures, the forms of the actors and 
actresses, and the softness of the outline, and 
altogether the brilliancy that is imparted to it, 
are beyond anything I ever witnessed, and I was 
exceedingly gratified. I also saw something 
there which reminded me much of Germany. I 
saw people sitting at tables smoking, with their 
female companions either sipping their coffee or 
drinking their beer. Smoking tobacco certainly 
did not destroy my illusion of Germany. It 
seemed a social and well-conducted establishment ; 
but I had not to go there to learn that fact, for, 
sitting in this place, I can truly say that for 
many years we have not hada single complaint 
against the Canterbury Music Hall. I am 
extremely sorry to quench, if only for a short 
time, the light of “ Hodge Podge.” I am very 
sorry to do it; but I must express my hope that, 
as the forbearance of the authority of the Lord 
Chamberlain has been exercised for so long a 
time, Canterbury Hall, and all places so admir- 
ably conducted as that, and which conduce so 
much to the sociality and refinement of English- 
men—I would hope that the forbearance should 
be extended to the protection of a licence; and if 
Mr. Morton wishes me to postpone my giving 
my final adjudication in the matter until he has 
- opportunity of applying for such licence, I will 


80. 
Mr. Morton: If that, sir, is your kind opinion, 


others sat around the bier, while many canons an¢ 


{in the choir. 


| others of higher rank in the Church — stalls| was well chanted by the choir. 


The suffragan bishops o 


The final judgment was then postponed to a|pealing from above. 


an occasion were not for a moment overstepped. On 
the south side of the choir, behind the stalls, was 


a raised tribune or gallery, prepared for the ambas- | while at the four corners were borne the lighted 
sadors and ministers representing countries where 


fashion of sweeping the streets with long and| ceremony, greatly heightened as it was by the 


singing of the priests and the tones of the organ 
The offertory was collected, 
and finally the bishops assumed their mitres and 
returned in procession to the choir and sanctuary. 
Shortly after five the procession of priests in 
white surplices arrived at St. Mary’s Cometery, 


The “solemn mass of requiem for the repose of | Kensal Green, by twos, chanting as they came, and 
the soul of his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop | bearing small wax candles, unlighted, in their 
of Westminster,” which all laymen in the chapel at | hands. 
Moorfields, on Thursday, the 28rd, were invited to | nons of the diocese, two little boys bearing incense, 
attend, was announced to commence at ten o'clock, | and others bearing holy water. 
and the doors were opened for the admittance of those | the‘open grave, lighted their candles, and sang the 
who had been favoured with tickets an hour pre- | “ Miserere.” 


In the midst of them came four of the ca- 
They stood round 


Then came others, higher dignitaries 


Thus the chapel was gradually filled, ang | of the church, preceded by bearers of two large 
there was no inconvenient crowding or jostling. All} lighted candles, with a crucifix borne high between 
persons took the place assigned to them, and|them, and with priests before them bearing in- 
although there was probably not a spare foot of} cense. 
ground or a seat unoccupied, the arrangements were | hearse (waiting outside the chapel) by a small 
so admirably planned and carried out that the carriage made for the purpose. 


Then followed the coffin, borne from the 


At the head of 
1/the grave, as the coffin was lowered, stood the 
bishops, and on either side of them were borne 
the two larger lighted candles and the crucifix, 


candles in glass that had come in the procession. 


The service at the grave lasted about twenty 
minutes, and ended a little before six. 








THE FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 





On the opposite side 


Count de Chabannes, the representative of Queen 
Marie Amélie, was conducted on his arrival; and 
in it were bestowed several noblemen and members 
of Parliament belonging to the Roman Catholic| R, Wilkinson and the boys of the abbey. 


The choral service at the funeral of the Duke of 
Northumberland, which took place in Westminster 
Abbey on Saturday last, was performed by Messrs. 
Barnby, Foster, Porter, Dawson, Lawler, Whitehouse, 
Montem Smith, Cummings, Benson, Brownsmith, 
Machin, and Brabury, assisted by Messrs. Distin and 
When 
the procession was formed, the opening sentences 
1] of the burial service were chanted to Croft's musie, 
1} as the body was borne up the aisle. The congregation 
1] being seated, the 90th Psalm, “ Divi custodiam,” 
Re-forming, the 


] 


the late} procession then turned towards St. Nicholas Chapel, 


cardinal entered in procession from behind the | where the Percy vault had been opened, and by it the 
sanctuary, preceded by a cross-bearer. They were | coffin, being borne from the altar steps, was placed, 


bury ; Goss, of Liverpool; Roskill, of Nottingham 


tifical mass, which followed. 


College of Maynooth; the Rev. 


friends of the cardinal. 





The mass for the “faithful departed” was the 
Gregorian Requiem. The tinkling of a little bell 
was heard soon after the archbishop and bishops 
had entered, and then the words = Ne introit, 
“Requiem wternum dona eis,” which was sung! the golemnity of the proceedings by its ish 
with solemn and imposing effect by the large - elena ol he. 2 ee 
choir of priests. This was followed by the “ Kyrie 
eleison,”’ and by ep a mane ha gyn ne 
the singing of which the large y of pri a 
were ably assisted by the Rev. Mr. Dolan on the | of tiw heart, Of Margaret strect, Caventith aware wan 58 
organ. At the reading of the Gospel every priest ' during the week, 


| habited in embroidered copes and mitres of white] the choir, ranging themselves on a platform in 
silk, and took their seats on either side of the altar. | St. Edward’s Chapel opposite, and the mourners 
They comprised the Right Rev. Bishops Brown, of | standing: by the vault, among them being, besides Lord 
Newport ; Ullathorne, of Birmingham; Turner, of | Lovaine, M.P., chief mourner, the Archbishop of 
Salford ; Grant, of Southwark ; Brown, of Shrews-| Canterbury, the Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of 


;| Cardigan, Earl Grosvenor, and the Marquis Camden. 


Vanghan, of Plymouth; Clifford, of Clifton; Am-|'The dean then read, in slow and lugubrious 
herst, of Northampton ; and Cornthwaite, of Bever- | fashion, the consolation, “ Forasmuch as it hath 
ley. At the head of the procession was the Right| pleased Almighty Gop,” and the choir followed 
Rev. Bishop Morris, who was to celebrate the pon- | with the anthem, “I heard a voice from heaven,”’ 
Dr, O'Regan, late | « Kyrie,” and the Lord’s Prayer led to Hiindel’s 
Bishop of Chicago, was also present. The assistants glorious anthem, “ His body is buried in peace,” 
were the Very Rev. Dr. Russell, president of the| The effect of the music was entirely spoiled by 

, r. Pius Melia, | distance and by the difference of opinion between 
confessor to the late cardinal, who officiated as dea- 
con; and the Rev. F. Gloag, of the Oratory, as) listener's ear unpleasantly syncopated. 
sub-deacon; all these gentlemen being valued | bars sung without accompaniment were delight- 


organ and choir. Every note struck upon the 


The few 


fully rendered; and had the organ remained 
silent altogether the singing might have been 
perfect. ‘There was a querulous clock in the 
church, which struck the quarters in the midst of 
the choral service, and which scarcely augmented 


chime. Onordinary occasionsof divine service this 
clock is silenced; but on Saturday no such pro- 
vision was made, 








aquare, was 158 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Puitnanwoste Society Sunderland) axp orugns. We regret 
awlmit discussion on the merits of 
individual artists into our paper, The procedure would 


involve limitable argument, 


not being able to 


Vinpex (Glasgow. If, instead of vituperating you will send 
your address, we will remit you fourpence in stamps. 


Linnany ov Meeic, Exeren Wate. It is a real and genuine 
collection, but nothing to what it might be. The Society 
lhught the madrigals of the Professor, to whom R. C 
alludes, and the volume sought for ought to be there. 

H. Bh. The old rule “diseords are prepared by a third and 
resolve into a third” will carry you on in most cases. To 
you, and we say to all our suhseribers, send your manuscript 

Ht. B. is 

shrewd enough : our contemporary is prodigiously learned 


and we will see what can be done to help you 


behind the screen, aud as nothing ever passes to the front, 
no doubt all the learning lies in the screen 

Musi 
Dublin 


At the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 

The examination varies considerably, but the pro- 
dnetion of an original work in full seore is the main feature, 
Write to Professor Sterndale Bennett, or to Professor 
Ousely, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


STAMPED, UNSTAMPRD. 
Por Year Ta. 4d. 13s. Od. 
» 4-Year Bs Sl. 6s. Gd, 
»» Quarter 4x. 4d. Sa, Sd, 


Payable in advance, 

*" Conqves And Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fixet-staret, Loxpoy, E.C, 
Orrices: 201, Reagent STRERT, 

AND 
69, Freer Srreet, 


Che Orchestra: 
A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 


All communications to the Eprror to be addressed 
201, Regent-street, London, W. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent-garden, 
OPERA COMPANY, Limited. 
Last Week but one of the Season 


On Monday next and during the week will be performed 
Govnov's celebrated Opera, THE MOCK DOCTOR, = After 
which the grand fairy «pectacle, CINDERELLA, terminating 
with the magnificent Transformation Scene, Doors open at Seven, 
commence at half- past 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1865. 


il 


“ Arrah na Pogue,” the Irish drama which Mr. 
Boucicault some time ago brought into Dublin, is 
in rehearsal at the Princess's. 





Malle. Trebelli-Bettini, the baritone Ciampi, 
and Mdme. Giovanoni have had considerable 
success at Warsaw in “ Linda di Chamouwni.”’ 





Schachner's oratorio, “ Israel's Return from 
Babylon,” will be performed in Vienna the first 
Sunday after Easter, at the express wish of the 
Empress. 

Piccolini, ‘ Concertpfeiffer aus London,”’ has 
appeared at the Josephstiidter Theater, Vienna, 
and astonished people by his wonderful whistling, 
to a piano accompaniment. 





Damen Bettelheim and Tellheim recently dis- 
tinguished themselves in Vienna as soloists in the 
* Sommernachtstraum,” which was performed at 
the last Philharmonic Concert. 





A new building devoted to music is .to be built in 
Vienna, and to be called the Ropo_rninum, in 
memory of the Cardinal Archduke Rodolph, founder 
of the Musikverein. The building will contain two 
concert-rooms, 4 library, and a collection of instru- 
ments, 


‘| universally regretted. 


| We are deeply gratified to be able to report Mr. | 


Vincent Wallace so far recovered as to be out of 
immediate danger. His many friends, both in this 
country and in Paris, look forward to a yet more 
fayourable turn of the malady. 





Wagner writes to the German papers that no 
difference exists between him and the young King 
of Bavaria, who in fact gave him a charge at 
court to enable him to complete his opera on the 
Niebelungen, which will gecupy as much length as 
four ordinary operas. 





A puzzling advertisement, representing a pic- 
ture frame surrounding the words “Watch this 
frame,” has lately appeared on the walls of Lon- 
don. It refers to Mr. Watts Phillips’s drama of 
the “ Woman in Mauve,” which is to be brought 
out at the Haymarket Theatre. 





The Orphéon Society baving announced three 
prizes for as many cantatas, to be sent in anony- 
mously, declares their decision a few days as 
follows :—Ir. prix, Prince Edmond de Polignac! 
2d. prix, Prince Epmonp pr Porranac!! 3me. 
prix, PRINCE EDMOND DE POLIGNAC!!! 
So much for Mr. Chorley’s theory, that the ez- 
perimentum crucis of the anonymous would be fatal 
to amateur pretensions. 





Chapel-Master Lubeck, a learned musician and 
composer of several works of merit, and father of 
the eminent and accomplished pianist of that 
name in Paris, died last week, at the Hague, 
The French papers an- 
nounce the sudden death of M. Dietsch, an excel- 
lent musician, formerly master of the chorus, and 
subsequently Director of the Grand French 
Opera, Atthe time of his decease he was Chapel- 
Master of the Madelaine. M. Dietsch wrote 
several masses, and “Le Vaisseau Fantéme,” an 
opera which had no success. 





Poniatowki's opera ‘“ L’Aventurier,” at the 
Théitre Lyrique, though it has had no great 
success, is really a remarkable work, without any 
reference to the status of the composer. There 
are at the least half-a-dozen numbers which are 
said to throw into the shade all the operas pro- 
duced at the English opera houses of late, and the 
great majority of the operas comiques which are 
annually produced in Paris. The Prince is, as 
a musician, a happy mixtnre of the French and 
Italian schooi, and shows a spontancous vein of 
melody. 


' 


RS 


SUNDAY ORCHESTRAS, 





In England, most fiddles and bass viols are the 
property of Protestants, and Pretestantism has 
ordained these instruments must not be tuned on 
Sundays. On this day the Scot taboos the piano, 
the Englishman his Straduarius, Whether a pure 
Cameronian may or may not blow “ the pipes” on 
the Sabbath is a matter of dispute; but when it 
is recollected that the organ alluded to in Davin's 
Psalms was no other than the wind or bag-pipes, 
it may be argued that unless Jomn Knox be a 
stronger authority than King Davin, the organ, 
that is to say the bag-pipes, may be lawfully 
blown and played on the Sabbath. In fact this 
instrument is only an exaggeration of the bag 
pipes—a regiment of pipers bellowing out the 
same tune in octaves, double fifths in alt, tierces, 
and other harmonic barbarities, delightful to 
organists and most profitable to organ-builders, 

Music has suffered much by Protestantism, but 
it has gained more. If in the history of Protestant 
churches there is no record of any brilliant epoch 
for music of any continuance or any general 
action, there has been at various times great 
individual progress, marvellous personal advance. 
On the establishment of the present Anglican 
church the parish churches were altogether de- 








nuded of music, Even the common or everybody's 





melody—the metrical psalm tune—was not an 


English tune or a people’s song. Somebody, we 
hardly know who, but most assuredly not the 
compilers of the Prayer-book, presented the 
nation with 40 psalter tunes not well adapted to 
Anglican tastes or Anglican hearts—originating 
however from a high form of art, well built in the 
church tones of that epoch, and if not encircled by 
complicated counterpoint, yet garnished with har- 
mony-parts of considerable power, the result of 
much industry and experienced ingenuity. The 
promoters of this kind of psalmodic intonation were 
in the hands of Perer Martyr, MELANcrHon, 
Bucer, ALasco, BERNARD OcHINUS, andothernoted 
Calvinists of the day; and it was Catvin and not 
LurHer that gave the key note to our parochial 
celebrations. Parish churches were without mu- 
sicians, and had not the cathedral men made the 
church an eleemosynary present of certain tunes 
now known by the names of the cathedral cities, 
the English people, as a nation, would have been 
without any worship music whatever except that 
sung in the cathedrals. Deans and canons must 
have psalms sung to them ; these personages well 
knew that dialoguing David’s lyrics was a heresy 
worse than the worst of schisms. But what was 
good for the corporate body of an ecclesiastical 
college was disadvantageous to the spiritual estate 
of the common orders—the parochial laity. They 
must listen to interlocutor primus answered by 
interlocutor secundus in the broadest dialect of the 
district. The choir stalls gave way for two 
steeple-looking pulpits. Everybody was of course 
much edified, and those who did not turn sulky 
and escaped whipping or hanging, went in for the 
‘* proper psalms,” especially for that “horrid one” 
—the most melancholy and untuneful Old 100th, 
The 100th Psalm or Jubilate is the common 
introit for the year, hence it was universally sung 
metrically between the two offices of morning 
prayer and the communion. These were unfortu- 
nate days for the manufacture of “ the chest of 
viols,”’ regals, lutes, sackbuts, shawms, psalteries, 
dulcimers, and all instruments pulsatile, stringed, 
pneumatic, or otherwise. In the cathedral was a 
modification of the Italian alla cappella, a schemata 
arising partly from the form of the chant, and 
partly from the organic force of harmony which 
was beginning thus early to assert its natural 
rights. The real Italian alla cappella was the 
result of a peculiar organism ; but at its best it 
was but acaprice, and never flourished either in 
England, Germany, or Holland. It has an artist 
interest from its specimens of individual genius, 
and here and there is to be found still living power 
—life—young, fresh, and strong. There now 
arose two distinct schools of worship music, both 
however silently but surely destroying the tonic 
and rhythmical systems of the alla cappella, which 
had already received a severe check by the division 
of its large phrase into two parts, the natural 
consequence of the European influence of the 
choral or metrical psalm tune. The large organ 
was opening a new path, mowing down the mad;i- 
gal and old church rhythms which were of course 
lyric and not harmonic. The giant organists 
hurled overboard the one-sided theories of the 
purblind philosophers, set the forbidden harmonic 
progressions free, and raised up a new superstruc- 
ture upon the ruins of the alla cappella. The 
general introduction of fiddles in orchestras, and 
the varieties of species—great and small—set up 
another new rhythmical system, and in fact pulled 
down the wall, the boundary between sacred and 
secular music, as far as respects material and 
artistic resources. It is only sprrir that now 
can create any real difference between the two. 
Whilst this great change was going on, England 
stood on one side, and may have looked on, but 
not certainly with any intention of partaking or 
assisting in the movement. Her metrical psalm 
tunes of Short, Common, and Long, were sung 
without rhythm, in no time at all, the psalm was 
lined, as it is termed, the clerk giving out a line 








at a time, and the music, being note to syllable, 
jogged on without connection and without feeling. 
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Talk to an organist of the schemata of a hymn 
tune, harmonic or lyric—you were talking the 
unknown tongue: he of course thought you knew 
nothing, and soon convinced you he knew nothing, 
of the only music for the people to be found 
throughout the length and breadth of this great 
country. There were no large organs here as in 
Protestant Germany, so that organ music—legiti- 
mate organ music—could not be performed in our 
churches. But in the Chapel Royal there has 
always been, until comparatively recent times, 
instrumental accompaniments of some kind or 
other; cornets and lutes, and violoncellos, figured 
according to the prevalence of theirfashions, and 
during the reign of Cuarues II., there were “ the 
four and twenty fiddlers all in a row” whilst the 
king sat on a throne in the midst of the chapel, 
and if our recollection does not deceive, according 
to the well known print, with his hat on his head. 

There can be no doubt that the orchestra of 
Cuartss II., proved a great stimulus to the 
progress of worship music, and that Henry 
Purce. reaped the benefit of this stimulus, and 
possessing a genius adequate to the occasion, he 
signalized his career by much masterly writing. 
But music was used only as so much ornament, 
it was not an integral—real part of worship, and 
hence the advance made by Purcet dwindled 
down to puerile and base imitation. The instru- 
mentalists disappeared by fits and starts, and at 
last the solitary violoncellist was no more seen. 
Such was the termination of an attempt to keep 
up a Sunday orchestra on the part of royalty. 

Parish churches at different times have boasted 
of their singing galleries and parish band of oboes, 
clarionets, flutes, horns, violoncellos, and double 
basses. We are old enough to recollect several 
bands of this kind, more or less perfect. It is 
to be regretted that the Sunday parochial 
orchestra has so utterly departed from our 
churches and chapels. There is, we understand, 
an occasional harp to be heard in St. Andrew’s, 
Well-street, Oxford-street, and one or two chapels 
in the suburbs of the metropolis rejoice in an 
oboe, flute, clarionet, and violoncello. 

The military chapels have, we believe, their 
band accompaniments in their service music, and 
in some cases, the services are well done. Now 
that there are so many bands attached to our 
rifle corps, it would be a most easy matter to 
introduce instrumental accompaniments very 
generally throughout the country. 


We have lately witnessed a series of fiascos 
attending the production of operas by native 
composers. There can be no high opera in 
England if the service of God be denied the use 
of the orchestra; the thing is impossible. To 
take any gift from the Divine Hand, turn on one 
side, deny the gift, make it one’s own, is idolatry— 
real, genuine, unadulterated idolatry—setting 
up our ways and delights in neglect and defiance 
of the Donor. This is the history of music in all 
ages, in all countries, in all epochs. There must 
first be the oblation, and that first, at the altar of 
God. Artists have set up the love and dignity of 
art; the one is as strong as death, the other as 
high as the heavens; but then, as Dr. Marx is 
compelled to admit, this resolves itself into self, 
and self is idolatry, its very essence. To the 
artist we say, it is not thine, and if thou wilt so 
have it, it shall be called by thy name, thou shalt 
have thy reward, it may be to thine own glory, 
but it will stand thee in no good effect. 

All great, really great music, has come out of 
the service music of the Church, a phrase denoting 
the general assembly of baptised christians. The 
“Mass” has made all music. The “Gloria,” the 
“Creed,” the “Sanctus,” the “ Benedictus,” the 
“ Agnus Dei,” the “ Dona Nobis,” have made the 
whole of all that is good in modern music. To 
this we must add the organ of Szpasri1an Bacu, 
and the school he created with his choir at 
Leipsic. We have a Royal Academy of Music 
without a creed and without a Sunday orchestra. 


been rewarded according to their intention. 


or compass. 


the truth of Lovurs Spronr’s remark: “ It 


become accustomed to !”’ 


to the people of England in their worship of the | 
Deity, is due to them as a religious people, an art | 
loving people, and and gs a people taking the lead | 
of nations. It would turn out the horrid work of 
cheap and nasty organ builders; it would prevent 
the annoyance arising from ignorant and stupid 
organists; it would at once snuff out the imbeci- 
lities of “Hymns Ancient and Modern;” it 
would give the native composer a real position ; 
it would open a new source of trade, and create a | 
new and legitimate feeling for co-operation in| 
church service on the part of the parishioners of 
every parish, and again place upon the altar one 
of its brightest and best of oblations. 





IMAGINATION IN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The British public in its susceptibility of hum- 
bug is fearfully and wonderfully made. Universal 
pills, limited bubbles, loan advertisements, and 
spiritualistic rope-tyers, have each their be- 
lievers; and the credulity of the alchemists and 
astrologers of old finds a bait in the advertising 
columns of to-day. We all know the Aged Phy- 
sician whose sands of life set in the direction 
of an acquisition of postage stamps; we all know 
the fossil piano which is to be had on terms 
that do not specify the weakness of that 
family instrument in the matter of tone and legs ; 
we are acquainted with the fallacious promises 
held out for the cultivation of luxuriant 
whiskers in a fortnight, and with the infallible 
secret by which any person (however repulsive) can 
win the affection of any other person (however attrac- 
tive) of the opposite sex, in a space of time shorter 
than it takes an after-dinner orator to stimulate his 
audience, or a popular preacher to “get over” 
the female portion of his congregation. In the de- 
lusions of Ho~toway, Racer, Parr, and Davenport, 
we are, as a public, pretty well informed, and can 
afford to laugh at the credulity of exceptional 
believers. But Imposition need not be general and 
exposed, to be yet Imposition. It may be limited in 
its sphere, confined in its working to hidden corners 
of the world, deluding the one or two victims who 
are too timorous or too little informed to be able to 
come forward aud expose it boldly. And then 
imposition is most dangerous of all. 

A couple of letters, which appear in another por- 
tion of our paper, have been sent us by two ladies 
of the artist world, of whom we have frequently 
had just occasion to make favourable mention in 
this journal :—Miss Louise Van NoorpeEn and Miss 
RosBerRTINE HENDERSON. The letters have refer- 
ence to an advertisement which has appeared in 
one or two newspapers, notably the Fra, and in 
which the statements made by the advertiser are 
the most extraordinary that we have for some 
time seen. ‘They show a degree of imagination 
on the writer's part which suggests the idea of 
Inspiration. By what spirit, however, she is 
inspired, we will not specify. Certainly not by 
that of Truth. 

We quote the advertisement, literally, as it has 
appeared :— 

\ RS. CAMPBELL BLACK (Sister to Mr. Charles 

Hallé) returns to Town on the lst of March, at which time 
she will resume her Classes in Voeal and Instrumental Music at 
her former residence, 1, Clifton-villas, Ham -road. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL BLACK has much pleasure in referring 
families to those Pupils who have received ry wy me 
from her, viz., Miss Sarah Dobson, of Leeds ; Miss ks, of 
Regent’s-park ; Miss Robertine Henderson, of Newmawstreet ; 
Miss L, Van Noorden, 115, Great Russell-street ; Miss Rose 
Hersee ; and Miss Marion Pittman, of Lynn. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL BLACK likewise refers, with gay 


Mr. Hallé, Mr. Howard Glover, and Mr. James W. Dav: 
from whom she has the highest testimonials. 


Mrs. Campsett Brack, if she wish to become 
renowned in the world, should abandon the musical 
profession and take to noyel-writing. As a mistress 





It has made some pianoforte players and mapy 


capital orchestral players; it has done no more, | of fiction she would make her way rapidly. 
and never will do any more; all parties have  xbove advertisement is, in a fictional or fictitious 
In| point of view, perfect. 


is noire 


The introduction or restoration of the orchestra | "* engaged ng ee, : 
admittance a few weeks ago into the Orchestra, 


Tho 


It starts with an imayinative 


the cathedral there is transition but without chart | statement in the first line; for Mrs. Brack is not 
In parish churches we are learning | the sister of Mr. Conners Hanne, but a béte 


(or Black) who has for some — time 


astonishing what the human ear will by degrees destroyed the peace of that good musician and 
gentleman by advertising herself in the provinces 


A notice to that effeet gained 


| for the advertisement came through our publishers 
in the usual course of business, and its unvera 
cious character it 
detect. 
contradiction to the statement 
assistant, and the lady now takes a loftier flight. 
She becomes his sister! 


was impossible at onee to 
Mr. Hau.é has been obliged to cireulate a 


of his soi-disante 


Occasionally a post-natal 


relative implies an interesting relationship, especially 
when one is young. 
| regard for the platonic and a soul which sympathises 


A youthful gentleman, with a 


|with Moore in the opinion that “when we are 
| far from the lips we love, we have but to make love 
| to the lips we are near,” will count his ** sisters" 
| by the score. Sometimes, too, sisterhood will con- 
| sole one for the absence of a warmer affection. 


When the Knraur or Touarnpurc failed to make 
an impression on his lady, she promised him 
* Schwesterliebe,” a sort of nickel substitute for the 
warmer metal which she had declined, alleging as a 
plea, “denn es macht mir Schmerz.” But the gal- 
lant Ritter did not see it, and Mr. HAuLé is like 
the Ritter. He leaves the acquisition of sisterhood 
non-baptismally to such as enjoy cheap relationships 
—to Brompton Oratorians and platonic young gen- 
tlemen, and High Church curates. He repudiatcs 
sororal affection in the person of Mrs. CAMPBELL 
Biack, whom he addresses in a paraphrase of that 
delicious line of Haves Bayty :—" But thou hast 
been the cause of this anguish, my——pseudo- 
sister |” 

But the imagination of Mrs. Biack carries 
her further. Having added one to the family 
of Mr. Hau.Lé's mamma, she takes in hand and 
“finishes” several of our most accomplished 
lady artists. She refers to Miss Van Noorpen, 
Miss Henperson, Miss Rose Herser, Miss 
Banks, and Miss Pirrman, as having received 
finishing lessons from her. Not waiting however, 
to be referred to, these ladies with one 
voice deny the assertion. We print two 
letters, and might print more, did that serve any 
better purpose than is already served. Our two 
correspondents are naturally indignant at the 
impertinent use made of their names by a person 
of whom they know nothing; but impudence is 
sometimes epic, and so strong an inventive genius 
as Mrs. Campspect. Buack possesses should be 
gently encouraged. Go on, madam, and prosper : 
macte novi virtute! There is Gounop who could 
do with an aunt; “ Aunt to Gounop,” would look 
well in your next advertisement, and—let us see : 
yes, there is Sims Reeves, whom you might refer 
to as having “finished.” There need be no limit 
to your powerful imagination—no further limit, 
that is to say, than is afforded by putting the 
public on their guard against taking your asser- 
tions au sérieue, The public must be warned, you 
know; and this, we trust, we have done, 





NEW SHEET MUSIC. 





We confess we do not see the force of the 12-8 
time adopted by Mr. Boyron Smirn in his seng 
“From Western skies the day-beam fades,” (Asu- 
pown and Parry), unless it was to save him the 
trouble of markimg the triplets in the accompani- 
ment. So far as rhythmic form and melodie flow 
are concerned, common time would have been 
quite as effective and lexs affected. The music is 
neatly and correctly written, but the song—on a 
mournful topic+-of many verses (fairly worded)— 
and accompanied in the heaviest Deutsch manner 
—will not, we fear, prove very effective for other 
than caamber purposes. In his “Come again, 
Spring” (same publishers), Mr. Henry Smarr 
shows how interesting an expert musical me- 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 








chanist can make the veriest 6-8 platitudes. Let 
us, however, except the charming introduction of 
the burthen, on the words “ Singing—singing— 
singing" which is fascinating. Mr. ENnocu 
supplies the words, which are evidently of that 
innocent order of poetry written “for schools,”’ 
and embodying the following interesting celestial 
phenomena : 


The snow-cloud was fleeting 
Afar o'er the plain ; 

And the rainbow was meeting, 
The blue sky again ! 


This ia about the only kind of literature, commen- 
surate, in the opinion of Lady Principals, with 
the proper education of young girls; the most 
beautiful and purest emotions of the human heart 
being too abominable to be brought before the 
notice of the young persons committed to their 
care. Well! rainbows and show’rs, and bow’rs 
and flow'rs, are sweetly pretty, no doubt, and the 
proper subjects for young ladies to sing about ; | 
but unfortunately the day soon arrives for the! 
most innocent of girls to find ont rhymes for 
“dove” and “ glove,” and there is immediately a 
rush upon Cramer's or Cuapre.y’s, for “ Il 
Bacio,” “Ate o cara amor talora,” and “ Le parlate 
damor,” with other forbidden boarding-school 
fruit of equal lusciousness. Mais, revenons. 

How cunningly Mr. J. L. Harron writes his 
songs and ballads! And oh! doesn’t he know 
how to write a song that suits everybody's 
voice, and don't the accompaniments look difficult 
but fit the fingers so neatly! 


' 


Here we have! 
three of the veteran's all the property of the | 
aforesaid Asupown and Parry. Of the three, 

we like the “ Rose Elf” the best. It is a pretty | 
fable, neatly written by Mr. B. Montaomery, | 
of an elf that lurked in a withered rose, and did all | 
manner of kind things to the lovers between whom | 
the flower had passed. The compass is moderate, 

from low © to F on the top line, and the melody | 
(sufficiently original except the bars, “a tiny elf | 
in a rose-bud lay,” which are distinctly sacred to | 
the memory of Sir H. Bisnop) is charmingly 

“ instrumented" for piano. Number Two, by the | 
sume author and composer, is not quite so akin | 
to our taste. It is entitled the “Old Brown 

Bible,” and although vocal—like every production | 
of Mr. Harron’s except “ Love's Ransom "'—it is | 
far from containing any novelty of melody, | 
rhythm, or management. As for the subject, we | 
always shudder at “old” anything. We know 

what is coming. Is it not written in the chroni- 

cles of Exiza Cook et hoe genus omne of objective | 
poetlings ? Avo.io to witness !—we have heard | 
enough of “old mulberry bushes” and “ old can- 

dlesticks,”’ and “old arm chairs."’ Here we have | 
the “old brown Bible,” and we only hope that | 
nobody else will take a leaf out of it. No. 3. | 


it again till, mayhap, in the eternity to which he is 
ustening. The opening parlante passage, commo 

hast g. The oy parlante } £ mmon 
time—the simple but neatly harmonized melody in 


6-8—and the introduction of the organ passages— 
make up, in our opinion, a thoughtfal and very 
charming song. The same publisher also sends us 


an artistic arrangement by Bania, of the famous 
“ Santa Lucia” for two voices, and a four-part song 
by Jean pe Larne (a.p. 1550), edited by Mr. Hotprn- 
ness and entitled “ O gentle bird.” 

We like Mr Orro Boorn exceedingly, but we do not 
‘like a ballad which Mr. Merzire publishes for him, 
‘called “* May Eve, or Kate of Aberdeen.” Except 
that ‘ Aberdeen” 
queen,” and ‘seen,’ 


the young person of the 
ballad might have been more appropriately of 
Ampstead Eath, so far as local colour is concerned. 
Quoth the poet, a Mr. Joun Cunntnanam, (evidently 
no kin to ALLAN of that ilk,) 
To beds of state go, balmy sleep, 
’Tis where you've seldom been, 
May’s vigil whilst the shepherds keep 
With Kate of Aberdeen! 
Mr. Jonn Cunninouam ought to know that up about 
Aberdeen, it would be difficult to see 
Upon the green the virgins wait 
In rosy chaplets gay, 

waiting for May-day—seeing that festival is all but 
ignored in the land o’ eakes. Mr. Orro Boorn has 
not exhausted himself in the music, which is 
correctly written—nothing more. 

Nobody who has not a very pliant left hand on 
the pianoforte need go to Messrs. Scuorr and Co. for 
9, copy of Herr Paver’s “ Caprice Hongroise,” which 
is a formidable but showy piece, consisting of a 
short prelude, theme Andante F minor 2-4 time, 
brilliantly varied, and an Allegro con fuoco in F 
major, same time. We need not say that it has 
all its author’s characteristics of dash combined 
with musician-like finish. Mrs. W. G. Srrerron 
(née Linia THoumrn) has contributed an extra- 
ordinary grande fantaisie (Appison & Lucas) to 
pianoforte literature, on the well knocked about 
suljects of ‘‘ God Save the Queen” and “ Partant 
pour la Syrie.”” This piece is interesting, as 
showing what ladies can do, and proving how meek 
a thing a publisher is. We like H. A. WoLLEn- 
nAuPT's “Marche Hongroise’’ (Ewer & Co.,) a 
broad melody in E. minor, tempo di marcia, alter- 
nated with a second subject in E major. It is 
very effectively and artistically made—not too 
difficult—and decidedly above the average of such 
compositions, 

Curvatier Jutes Benepict is the Egyptian 
Iligh Priest of English music, robing his utter- 
ances in the splendour of mysticism impenetrable 
by the musical rabble. It is only now and then 
that he condescends to put away the hieroglyphed 
robes, and disuse the ornate speech, and fraternise 
with the commonalty. And when he does so (as 


rhymes with ‘been,’ and} 


“The cross of oak ''—referring to the rude me- | he did in the “Sad sea waves” and “ Ange adoré,” 
morial a French fisherman would erect over his | and other occasions), everybody is glad to make 
child's grave—is chiefly remarkable (again) for | our noble friend's musical acquaintance. In a mood 
the clever manner in which it is strung together, | like this, Messrs. Asupown & Parry have evi- 
with a few of Mr. Harron’s best paste diamonds, | dently caught him of late, and got him there and 
It is written in D flat, of moderate compass, and | then to write the charming nocturne, “* A dream of 


will repay investment for the simple reason that | the past.” It is surprisingly simple and free from 
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THE ITALIAN SEASON. 





We hear that Mr. Gre will open his season of 
Italian Opera on the 28th inst., and that Mr, 
Map.eson will not follow suit till after Easter. 
The delay at Her Majesty's is probably owing to 
the contemplated alterations, which, it will delight 
habitues of that house to know, embrace the 
enlarging of the private boxes. This will 
be a very great improvement, which we hope 
Mr. Mapxieson will cap by bringing the pro- 
scenium further down the stage, even at the 
sacrifice of a little house-room. Another “en- 
trance”? would be gained behind; and the cast 
would not have the ridiculous walking up and 
down, on the falling and rising of the curtain, as 
at present. 








“ISRAEL IN EGYPT” AT EXETER HALL, 
[PROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The large hall in the Strand was crowded, to in- 
convenience even, on Friday, the 24th inst., to 
witness the performance of this magnificent render- 
ing in music of the ‘‘ Song of Moses.” To call this 
canticle ‘ /srael in Egypt” is a mistake, ‘Israel out 
of Egypt” would be a more appropriate name, but 
that written on the composer's manuscript is the 
right name, ‘* Tue Exopvus.” 

The performance of the grand Ode by the 
Harmonical Brotherhood and Sisterhood of Exeter 
Hall has become one of the Metropolitan Insti- 
|tutions. It isa thing unparalleled in Christendom. 
‘It may not be perfect, and it is not perfect; it 
may not be what Hiindel intended, and of this 
there can be no doubt; but it is alone, without 
match, and tells upon humanity with a strength 
and power irresistible. ‘The chorus is superb, tho 
orchestra superb, and, in the general, Mr. Costa is 
superb. Knowing somewhat of the difficulties of 
his task, the dangers surronnding him, the 
necessity of producing sensation even at the 
cost of truth, we are willing to allow great 
|latitude to the conductor of the Sacred Har- 
|monic Society, and find ourselves defen*ing ap- 
|parent departures from Hiindelian traditions 
upon the ground that they avoid dangers, and 
keep off any warring of the public interests. If 
circumstances were otherwise, it would be easy 
to suggest that some choruses would go more 
truthfully somewhat slower; others, if the con- 
ductor had phrased all the voice parts; that the 
Jortes and pianos should be more graduated, and 
something like a real crescendo attainted. Never- 
theless, the whole performance was of the greatest 
interest. The ladies sing as no other women in 
the world—real English tone—capital tone it is— 
and real woman's heart—-the best heart in the 
world. ‘The basses rolled along as they always do, 
with their mouths wide open, and getting through 
their work with much spirit, and with great satis- 
faction to themseives. The tenors, often some- 
what amphibious in their delivery, came out 
courageously, and for the most part decided. The 
chorus, “Thy right hand,” was scarcely fast 
enough, and the master-key of the ode, “The 
people shall hear,” was too fast—much too fast. 

















it is especially written (we should imagine) for | ornament—yet, withal, full of pleasing harmony and | But it will all settle down quite right—Hiindel 


educational purposes. delicate imagining. Every drawing-room must 
What shall be said critically of the musical fai- | dream this dream—a dream of the BeNxepicrine 


blesse of a dear lady bearing the sweet name of | muse au naturel! The same publishers send us 


speaks too plainly what he means, to be long mis- 


taken. Madame Sainton-Dolby delivered her 


| passacaglia about the frogs intelligently, and 


Isoline, and who, guileless of harmonies, progres-| Mr. M. Maysrick’s “ Matin bells’ and Mr. J. | Mdme. Rudersdorff and Miss Moss executed the 


sions, accents, all in fact, sets Owen Menreprru's| Baprisre CALKIN’s “ Gaieté et tendresse.” 
“Happy thoughts of you” to notes, aud gets Mr. | first of these is a pleasant, not highly original, re- 
Lonspa.e to publish it? We could not say a harsh | verie in 6-8 time, in which a placidly ambling tune 
word of the venture! Rather do we take up another | is contrasted by a conventional bell burthen, The 
song Mr. Lonxspaue has sent us— The Lost Chord,” | effect is pleasing, and not difficult to produce. Mr, 
written by Miss Procrer, and set by Mr. Josern | CaLKin’s “ Gaieté” is managed by an allegretto 
Rowson of Dublin, This is undoubtedly the best | movement 2-4 time, polka-ish in quality, with a few 
lyric we have noticed yet. The idea is good—the | embellishments to take the chill off; and his “ ten- 
poetry is poetry—the music a fit setting. A dreamer | dresse” is accomplished in C minor, 6-8, andante, 
sits down to the organ, and in his dreaming he | after which the 2-4 subject is resumed for coda. 

The piece is correctly written, but evinces a sad 
lack of melodic invention. Next week we shall, if 
possible, resume this examination of recent publica- 
And this sound haunts him—but he will never hear | tions, vocal and instrumental, 





struck one chord of music 
Like the sound of a great Amen ! 





The | duet “The Lord is my strength.” ‘This movement, 


with the other duet ‘“ Thou in thy mercy” sung by 
Mr. Cummings and Mdme. Rudersdorff, must be re- 
moved, and the chasm supplied by some two or 
three of the highly impassioned airs lying perdus 
in Hiindel’s dramatic compositions. The time is 
arrived when some mercy should be shown the 
memory of the grand old fellow, and no oppor- 
tunity should be permitted to do him an injury. 
Further, in a money point of view, queer music is 
unprofitable, these two duets keep people away. 
Messrs, Weiss and Patey sang against each 
other, to each other, with each other, and 





gathered to themselves long rolls of applause and 
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| 
then gave the encore. The tenor part was divided. 
Mr. Cummings sang what no one would sing if it 
could be avoided, and Mr. Sims Reeves carried 
the audience away in singing superbly, music 
not to be listened to with ordinary patience from | 
any other threat than his. “The enemy said” | 
was encored, righteously so—and always will 
be encored when Mr. Sims Reeves is there to 
sing it. We consider his triumph in this song 
as an act of marvellous industry, of the, high- 
est moral courage, of the greatest success over 
impossibilities. 

[The opinion of our correspondent with respect to 
excising and interpolating Hiéindel is completely at 
variance with that of most cultivated musicians. On 
the contrary, great credit has been awarded to Mr. 
Costa for removing such additions as were in vogue 
some years ago, and performing the oratorio in its 
entirety.—Ep. } 





———__—-<——____ 
ARTISTS AND AMATEURS. | 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. | 
| 


Srr,—In justice to myself and the subject 1| 
have taken up I must ask permission to make a 
few remarks in reply to yours of last week upon 
my previous letter. In the first place then, your 
writer assumes that I am not in the profession, 
upon what grounds I know not, since I have never 
saidso. What I did say was this—“ without pro- 
fessing to be either ” (artist or amateur), I offered 
objectioa to his remarks. ‘To explain my meaning, 
[ would not presume to call myself an artist in the 
true acceptance of the term, neither would I 
desire to be considered an amateur, unless indeed 
I might even hope (vain hope) to be classed with 
such men as Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn, both of 
whom he is pleased to place in that category. I 
can, however, easily observe his motive for the 
assumption, as it gives opportunity for evading 
reply to some of my arguments, while it allows 
of his replying to others in such a manner 
that in a different position he would expect me to 
make him accountable. Teo take his statements 
in order, he asserts that I have misquoted his 
opinions regarding “ St. Paul” being superior to 
“ Elijah”? as a dramatic oratorio. Such was not 
my intention; I can certainly have no wish that 
he should be compelled to express a favourable 
opinion of either. Considering the “ blots” he 
has discovered in both it would be most unfair to 
force a more public expression than that in your 
last number. “To instruct the ignorant” is a 
duty therefore; I would beg that he will in as 
clear a manner as possible point out the true dif- 
ference between these two works; also the ‘‘ two 
blots” in “St. Paul;’’ some of the many he has 
found in the “ Lobgesang ;” and a few of the many 
more in “Llijak.’’ This will be as instructive to 
your readers as it will be an agreeable duty to 
your writer. There are many amongst your sub- 
scribers who may then be able to understand and 





Stabat Mater ;” it is not strong writing, but is 


tion of the religious and dramatic, so essentially 
different from the oratorio style of Hiindel and 
Bach, that no comparison can be made. Allarealike 
wonderfully great in conception and carrying out. 
As a dramatic composition therefore I hold “ St. 
Paul’’ Mendelssohn's masterpiece, but I confess, 
so far as regards scenic effect produced from 
orchestral colouring, or in plainer language, view- 
ing it as picture-painting, I prefer “ Elijah.” 
Possibly I have not “the least perception” of 
either the difference between the two works or 
of your writer’s meaning, unless it is to endeavour 
by unfair means and supposition to lower apprecia- 
tion of a couple of masterpieces of which this or 
any age may well be proud. In reading his future 
remarks I shall bear in mind his own assertion 
that “no enemy gives substantial help.” 

Of the “ Stabat Mater” he says, “ every bar is 
great writing,” while a little later on he observes 
in a more qualified addenda, “ A word as to the In 
sempiterna sewcula, the last movement of the 


correct and clever. This is the movement of 
which I said in my letter contained in No. 72, I 
hoped he did not intend to quote as a specimen of 
Rossini’s writing and perfect mastery over form ; 
and now, as I expected, after a glorification of the 
whole, we find the only attempt at writing 
“damned with faint praise.” In his concluding 
remarks, where the religious element is brought 
to bear upon the subject, he says, and perhaps 
truly, to judge from his observations as to the 
sacred character of the whole, “ Protestants 
cannot judge of the hymn, for they do not pray to 
the Virgin, &c.” Suppose I were to declare my- 
self a Catholic, would he give me credit for being 
better able to understand or appreciate it than 
himself or others? I am afraid not, therefore I 
remain still 
Expos AErrpes. 
VICIOR TOWNLEY’S HYMN. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Although Sir Henry Baker and his co- 
assistants in the compilation of this popular hymn 
book, profess themselves to be High Churchmen and 
Sacramentarians, this book is plentifully interspersed 
with the high seasoned poetry of the Low Church 
party and the various orders termed Denominationel. 
There are many hymns by Montgomery, C. 
Wesley, J. Wesley, Modan, Brown, Watts, Doddridge, 
Humphreys, Toplady, Batty, Lyte, Logan,— 
Methodists, Baptists, Calvinists, Arminians, Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, Evangelics, and what 
not? 

Now should Sir Henry Baker be asked the value 
of a dissenting sacrament, the reply would be that 
it was worse than useless—probably blasphemy. 
If asked as to the doctrine, the reply would be heresy. 
If asked as to the service—schismatical. How does 
it come to pass that in services schismatical, 





value according to their worth his remarks. I, of 
course, am excluded, in consequence of my want 
of perception, from participating in the benefit 
likely to accrue therefrom; still I shall watch 
them with interest. 

Referring to the original article I find that 
“neither Spohr nor Meyerbeer could stand before 
him (Mendelssohn), and his advance in the oratorio 
as a musical drama, Meyerbeer himself confessed 
the ground was cut away from him;” in plain 
words confessed his inferiority to the man who 
‘ruled the musical world during his life,” and yet 
now suffer such treatment in the hands of your 
writer. 

The opinion of Meyerbeer will assuredly coun- 
terbalance that more recently expressed; let us 
however place one againsi the other and drop the 
subject as the most satisfactory proceeding towards 
your critic. I am not alone in thinking (even 
though he disagrees with me I repeat it) that “ St. 
Paul” is the more dramatic work “of the two. 
Neither are written exactly after the true and 
established oratorio form, but upon the original 
principles of Mendelssohn, a more close combina- 





| sermons heretical, ceremonies worse than useless, 
|if not blasphemous, yet the hymns should be 
orthodox, and made part and parcel of the pure 
ritual of the purest branch of the Catholic Church? 
It is the dissenting Hymns that have secured the 
popularity of “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” Go 
where one may those are the preferred and constantly 
sung. There is one hymn in particular a most 
special favorite—a hymn by a Mr. Lyte, a gentleman 
more than suspected of a tendency to impure 
\ doctrine. This hymn is the famous Evening Hymn 
| of dissenting congregations. 
Abide with me—fast falls the even-tide, 
the concluding verses of which run thus :— 
I fear no foe with ruxr at hand to bless ; 
Tils have no weight, and tears no bitterness : 
Where is death's sting, where grave thy victory ? 
I triumph still, if rou abide with me. 
Hold rnov thy cross before my closing eyes, 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies, 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and Earth's vain shadows flee, 
In life, in death, O Lor, abide with me. 
The Hymn is highly relished by the black congre- 
tions in America, and a fashion exists. in that 
country of singing these sort of hymns to short 


by some members of Mr. Binney's congregational 
chapel in the city, wherein is to be heard the felici- 
tous combination of High Church Gregorians and 
Nigger-chanted Hymns. In grateful return for 
the adoption of the Gregorian Chants, the high 
Church party have taken to patronise the Nigger- 
Binney chants. One of these chants has been 
applied to Mr. Lyte’s hymn, and it is in use in the 
Model Prison wherein Victor Townley was confined. 
Tt appears that on Sunday evening just previous to 
his suicide, this hymn formed part of the service 
and that Townley joined in the singing, and gave 
out the last two verses with rare and obtrusive 
unction. It is just possible that it was the character 
of these verses which decided a mind so ill balanced 
and so excitable as that of this poor miserable 
ereature.—I am, Sir, yours, 
A Consistent CrurcHMan, 

{What does our correspondent mean by his last 


sentence? There is nothing objectionable in the 
lines quoted, in either sense or metre,—Ep. } 


— ee —_—— 
“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—The lessees of Drury Lane are about to 
furnish a fresh proof of their determination to 
continue in the career they have pursued with 
such brilliant success, by reviving Shakespeare's 
charming pastoral comedy of “ As You Like It,” 
I think Miss H. Faucit’s best friends will welcome 
her reappearance in Rosalind, a character so 
peculiarly fitted to display that womanly sensibility 
and delicacy of feeling, in which she stands 
pre-eminent. There too she will, 1 suppose, have 
the advantage of being supported by that lady- 
like and graceful actress, Mrs. H. Vezin, as Celia, 
so that a wish, that has long been felt to see 
these ladies in the same play, will now be gratified, 

Let us hope that Miss Faucit will now resign 
Lady Macbeth, for which, however beautiful her 
conception of the character, she was deficient in 
physical power; and for which she was further 
unfitted by those exquisite feminine attributes, 
which will give additional charm to the sisterly 
affection, and the unsophisticated love in all its 
innocence and gaiety, which the poct has so 
finely marked out in Rosalind. Hazlitt, in one 
of his happiest veins, has given us his idea of 
this delightful personage, “liveliness with 
elegance, or in other words, feeling with delicacy ;” 
and he adds, “ there should be in the tones of the 
voice, to repeat Shakespeare’s verses properly, 
something resembling the sounds of musical 
glasses,” applying, I presume, generally to his 
female characters. Now, no one will be found to 
dispute that Miss H. Faucit possesses all these 
requisites, and more, Let her leave Lady Macbeth 
and Queen Catherine to Mrs. C, Kean, if that 
accomplished actress intends again to favour us 
with her brilliant performances. 

Without presuming to enquire too minutely 
into the cast, we may confidently expect, from the 
admirable manner in which “ Cymbeline” was 
performed, that Orlando will correspond to Celia’s 
description, “ Ah! that’s a brave man!” We 
have two exquisite pictures of rural manners in 
the courtship of Touchstone and Audrey, and of 
Silvius and Phebe, “ serving to show,” (as Dr. 
Drake observes) “how far, in the opinion of 
Shakespeare, refinement was, at that time, 
compatible, as a just representation of nature, 
with cottage life.” 

Those who witnessed Mr. Belmore’s admirable 
personation of the First Witch in ‘ Macbeth,” 
described by the caustic critic of the Examiner, 
“as probably the best that has ever been seen,” 
, Will watch with interest the character sustained 
by this rising actor in “ As You Like It.” We 
shall be fully prepared for some delicious sketchea 
from the magic pencil of Beverley, of “ that 
wild wood of oaks” 

‘* —-- whose boughs were’moased with age, 
And high tops bald with high antiquity.” 








chants, The fashion was introduced in England 








There are many amongst us, who remember 
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chanist can make the veriest 6-8 platitudes. Let 
us, however, except the charming introduction of | 
the burthen, on the words “ Singing—singing— 
singing which is fascinating. Mr. Enocu 
supplies the words, which are evidently of that 
innocent order of poetry written “for schools,” 
and embodying the following interesting celestial , 
phenomena ; 


The snow-cloud was fleeting 
Afar o'er the plain ; 

And the rainbow was meeting, 
The blue sky again ! 


This ia about the only kind of literature, commen- 
surate, in the opinion of Lady Principals, with | 
the proper education of young girls; the most 
beautiful and purest emotions of the human heart 
being too abominable to be brought before the 
notice of the young persons committed to their 
care. Well! rainbows and show’rs, and bow’rs 
and flow'rs, are sweetly pretty, no doubt, and the 
proper subjects for young ladies to sing about 3 
but unfortunately the day soon arrives for the 
most innocent of girls to find ont rhymes for 
* dove” and “ glove,” and there is immediately a 
rush upon Cramer's or Cuappe.y’s, for “ Il 
Bacio,” “Ate o cara amor talora,” and “ Le parlate 
d'amor,” with other forbidden boarding-school 
fruit of equal lusciousness. 
How cunningly Mr. J. L. 
songs and ballads! And oh! doesn’t he know 
how to write a song that suits everybody's 
voice, and don't the accompaniments look difficult 
but fit the fingers so neatly! Here we have | 
three of the veteran's all the property of the) 
aforesaid Asupown and Parry. Of the three, 
we like the “ Rose Elf” the best. It is a pretty | 
fable, neatly written by Mr. B. Monrcomery, | 
of an elf that lurked in a withered rose, and did all 
manner of kind things to the lovers between whom 
the flower had passed. The compass is moderate, 
from low © to F on the top line, and the melody | 
(sufficiently original except the bars, “a tiny elf 
in a rose-bud lay,” which are distinctly sacred to | 
the memory of Sir H. Bisnop) is charmingly 
“instrumented " for piano. Number Two, by the | 
sume author and composer, is not quite so akin | 
to our taste. It is entitled the “Old Brown | 
Bible,” and although vocal—like every production | 
of Mr. Harron’s except ‘ Love's Ransom ’'—it is | 
far from containing any novelty of melody, | 
rhythm, or management. As for the subject, we | 
always shudder at “old” anything. We know 
what is coming. Is it not written in the chroni- 
cles of Exiza Cook et hoe genus omne of objective | 
poetlings ? Apo_io to witness !—we have heard 
enough of “old mulberry bushes” and “ old can- | 
dlesticks,”’ and “old arm chairs.’’ Here we have 
the “old brown Bible,” and we only hope that | 
nobody else will take a leaf out of it. No. 3. | 


Mais, revenons. 
Hatron writes his 


| 
| 





, called oid May Eve, 
' that 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


it again till, mayhap, in the eternity to which he is 


hastening. The opening parlante passage, common 


time—the simple but neatly harmonized melody in 
6-8—and the introduction of the organ passages— 
make up, in our opinion, a thoughtfal and very 


charming song. The same publisher also sends us 
an artistic arrangement by Banra, of the famous 


* Sauta Lucia” for two voices, and a four-part song 


pe Larne (A.p. 1550), edited by Mr. Hotpen- 
ness and entitled “ O gentle bird.” 

We like Mr Orro Boovn exceedingly, but we do not 
like a ballad which Mr. Merzirr publishes for him, 
or Kate of Aberdeen.” Except 

rhymes ‘‘been,” and 
“queen,” and “seen,” the young person of the 
ballad might have been more appropriately of 
Ampstead Eath, so far as local colour is concerned. 
Quoth the poet, a Mr. Joun Cunnrnanam, (evidently 
no kin to ALuan of that ilk,) 


by Jean 


* Aberdeen” 


with 


To beds of state go, balmy sleep, 
’Tis where you’ve seldom been, 
May’s vigil whilst the shepherds keep 
With Kate of Aberdeen! 
Mr. Jonn Cunninauam ought to know that up about 
Aberdeen, it would be difficult to see 
Upon the green the virgins wait 
In rosy chaplets gay, 
waiting for May-day—seeing that festival is all but 
ignored in the land o’ eakes. Mr. Orro Boor has 
not himself in the which 
nothing more. 


exhausted 
correctly written 


music, is 








THE ITALIAN SEASON. 


We hear that Mr. Gre will open his season of 
Italian Opera on the 28th inst., and that Mr. 
Map .eson will not follow suit till after Easter. 
The delay at Her Majesty's is probably owing to 
the contemplated alterations, which, it will delight 
habitues of that house to know, embrace the 
enlarging of the private boxes. This will 
be a very great improvement, which we hope 
Mr. Mapieson will cap by bringing the pro- 
scenium further down the stage, even at the 
sacrifice of a little house-room. Another “ en- 
trance”? would be gained behind; and the cast 
would not have the ridiculous walking up and 
down, on the falling and rising of the curtain, as 
at present. 








“ISRAEL IN EGYPT” AT EXETER HALL, 
[PROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The large hall in the Strand was crowded, to in- 
convenience even, on Friday, the 24th inst., to 
witness the performance of this magnificent render- 
ing in music of the ‘‘ Song of Moses.” To call this 
canticle * Jsrael in Egypt” is a mistake, ‘Israel out 
of Egypt” would be a more appropriate name, but 
that written on the composer's manuscript is the 
right name, ‘* THE Exopvs.” 

The performance of the grand Ode by the 
Harmonical Brotherhood and Sisterhood of Exeter 


Nobody who has not a very pliant left hand on Hall has become one of the Metropolitan Insti- 
the pianoforte need go to Messrs. Scuorr and Co. for | tutions. It isa thing unparalleled in Christendom. 


2, copy of Herr Paver’s “Caprice Hongroise,” which 
is a formidable but showy piece, consisting of a 
short prelude, theme Andante F minor 2-4 time, 
brilliantly varied, and an Allegro con fuoco in F 
major, same time. We need not say that it has 
all its author’s characteristics of dash combined 
with musician-like finish, Mrs. W. G. Srrerron 
(née Litia THoumtn) has contributed an extra- 
ordinary grande fantaisie (Appison & Lucas) to 
pianoforte literature, on the well knocked 





about | Cost of truth, we are 


It may not be perfect, and it is not perfect; it 
may not be what Hiindel intended, and of this 
there can be no doubt; but it is alone, without 
match, and tells upon humanity with a strength 
and power irresistible. ‘The chorus is superb, tho 
orchestra superb, and, in the general, Mr. Costa is 
superb. Knowing somewhat of the difficulties of 
his task, the dangers surronnding him, the 
necessity of producing sensation even at the 
willing to allow great 


subjects of ‘‘ God Save the Queen” and « Partant | latitude to the conductor of the Sacred Har- 


pour la Syrie.” This piece is interesting, as 


{monic Society, and find ourselves defen*ing ap- 


: F : {parent departur : iindeli iti 
showing what ladies can do, and proving how meek P I es from Hiindelian traditions 


a thing a publisher is. We like H. A. WoiuEn- 
waAuPtT'’s “ Marche Hongroise”’ (Ewer & Co.,) a 
broad melody in E minor, tempo di marcia, alter- 
nated with a second subject in E major. It is 
very effectively and artistically made—not too 
difficult—and decidedly above the average of such 
compositions. 

Curvatier JuLes Benepicr is the Egyptian 
Iligh Priest of English music, robing his utter- 
ances in the splendour of mysticism impenetrable 
by the musical rabble. It is only now and then 
that he condescends to put away the hieroglyphed 
robes, and disuse the ornate speech, and fraternise 
with the commonalty. And when he does so (as 


“The cross of oak ’’—referring to the rude me- | he did in the “Sad sea waves” and “ Ange adoré,” 
morial a French fisherman would erect over his | and other occasions), everybody is glad to make 
child's grave—is chiefly remarkable (again) for | our noble friend's musical acquaintance. In a mood 
the clever manner in which it is strung together, | like this, Messrs. Asupown & Parry have evi- 
with a few of Mr. Harron’s best paste diamonds. | dently caught him of late, and got him there and 
It is written in D flat, of moderate compass, and | then to write the charming nocturne, ‘* A dream of 
will repay investment for the simple reason that | the past.” It is surprisingly simple and free from 
it is especially written (we should imagine) for | ornament—yet, withal, full of pleasing harmony and 
educational purposes. delicate imagining. Every drawing-room must 

What shall be said eritically of the musical /ai- | dream this dream—a dream of the BENEDICTINE 
blesse of a dear lady bearing the sweet name of | muse au naturc// The same publishers send us 
Isoline, and who, guileless of harmonies, progres 








sions, accents, all in fact, sets Owen Mereprru's 
* Happy thoughts of you” to notes, and gets Mr. 
LonspaLe to publish it? 
word of the venture ! 


We could not say a harsh | 


Rather do we take up another 
song Mr. Lonspa.e has sent us—** The Lost Chord,” 
written by Miss Procrer, and set by Mr. Josern 
Rowson of Dublin. This is undoubtedly the best 
lyric we have noticed yet. The idea is good—the 





Baptiste CALKIn’s ‘ Gaielé et tendresse.” 
first of these is a pleasant, not highly original, re- 
verie in 6-8 time, in which a placidly ambling tune 
is contrasted by a conventional bell burthen. The 
effect is pleasing, and not difficult to produce, Mr, 
Cain's “ Gaieté” is managed by an allegretto 
movement 2-4 time, polka-ish in quality, with a few 
embellishments to take the chill off; and his ‘ ten- 


poetry ix poetry—the music a fit setting. A dreamer | dresse” is accomplished in C minor, 6-8, andante, 
sits down to the organ, and in his dreaming he | after which the 2-4 subject is resumed for coda. 
The piece is correctly written, but evinces a sad 
lack of melodic invention. Next week we shall, if 
possible, resume this examination of recent publica- 
And this sound haunts him—but he will never hear | tions, vocal and instrumental, 





struck one chord of music 
Like the sound of a great Amen ! 





upon the ground that they avoid dangers, and 
keep off any warring of the public interests. If 
circumstances were otherwise, it would be easy 
to suggest that some choruses would go more 
truthfully somewhat slower; others, if the con- 
ductor had phrased all the voice parts; that the 


Jortes and pianos should be more graduated, and 


something like a real crescendo attainted. Never- 
theless, the whole performance was of the greatest 
interest. The ladies sing as no other women in 
the world—real English tone—capital tone it is— 
and real woman's heart—-the best heart in the 
world. The basses rolled along as they always do, 
with their mouths wide open, and getting through 
their work with much spirit, and with great satis- 
faction to themselves. ‘The tenors, often some- 
what amphibious in their delivery, came out 
courageously, and for the most part decided. The 
chorus, “'Thy right hand,” was scarcely fast 
enough, and the master-key of the ode, “The 
people shall hear,” was too fast—much too fast. 


| But it will all settle down quite right—Hiindel 
| speaks too plainly what he means, to be long mis- 
‘taken. 
passacaglia about the frogs intelligently, and 
Mr. M. Maynrrcx’s “Matin bells” and Mr, J,| Mdme. Rudersdorff and Miss Moss executed the 
The | duet “ The Lord is my strength.’ This movement, 


Madame Sainton-Dolby delivered her 


with the other duet ‘* Thou in thy mercy” sung by 
Mr. Cummings and Mdme. Rudersdorff, nwust be re- 
moved, and the chasm supplied by some two or 
three of the highly impassioned airs lying perdus 
in Hiindel’s dramatic compositions. The time is 
arrived when some mercy should be shown the 
memory of the grand old fellow, and no oppor- 
tunity should be permitted to do him an injury. 
Further, in a money point of view, queer music is 
unprofitable, these two duets keep people away. 
Messrs, Weiss and Patey sang against each 
other, to each other, with each other, and 
gathered to themselves long rolls of applause and 
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| 
then gave the encore. The tenor part was divided. 
Mr. Cummings sang what no one would sing if it 
could be avoided, and Mr. Sims Reeves carried 
the audience away in singing superbly, music, 
not to be listened to with ordinary patience from | 
any other throat than his. ‘The enemy said” 
was encored, righteously so—and always will 
be encored when Mr. Sims Reeves is there to 
sing it. We consider his triumph in this song 
as an act of marvellous industry, of the high- 
est moral courage, of the greatest success over 
impossibilities. 
{The opinion of our correspondent with respect to 


excising and interpolating Hiéindel is completely at 
variance with that of most cultivated musicians. On 
the contrary, great credit has been awarded to Mr. 
Costa for removing such additions as were in vogue 
some years ago, and performing the oratorio in its 
entirety.—Ep. ] 





——_ -——-}—-—-- — 
ARTISTS AND AMATEURS. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. | 
7 | 


Srr,—In justice to myself and the subject Tf 
have taken up I must ask permission to make a 
few remarks in reply to yours of last weck upon 
my previous letter. In the first place then, your 
writer assumes that I am not in the profession, 
upon what grounds I know not, since I have never 
said so. What I did say was this—“ without pro- 
fessing to be either ” (artist or amateur), I offered 
objectioa to his remarks. ‘To explain my meaning, 
[ would not presume to call myself an artist in the 
true acceptance of the term, neither would I 
desire to be considered an amateur, waless indeed 
I might even hope (vain hope) to be classed with 
such men as Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn, both of 
whom he is pleased to place in that category. I 
can, however, easily observe his motive for the 
assumption, as it gives opportunity for evading 
reply to some of my arguments, while it allows 
of his replying to others in such a manner 
that in a different position he would expect me to 
make him accountable. To take his statements 
in order, he asserts that I have misquoted his 
opinions regarding “ St. Paul” being superior to 
“ Elijah”’ as a dramatic oratorio. Such was not 
my intention; T can certainly have no wish that 
he should be compelled to express a favourable 
opinion of either. Considering the “ blots” he 
has discovered in both it would be most unfair to 
force a more public expression than that in your 
last number. ‘To instruct the ignorant” is a 
daty therefore; I would beg that he will in as 
clear a manner as possible point out the true dif- 
ference between these two works; also the ‘ two 
blots” in “St. Paul;’’ some of the many he has 
found in the “ Lobgesang ;” and a few of the many 
more in “ Llijak.”’ This will be as instructive to 
your readers as it will be an agreeable duty to 
your writer. There are many amongst your sub- 
scribers who may then be able to understand and 
value according to their worth his remarks. I, of 
course, am excluded, in consequence of my want 
of perception, from participating in the benefit 
likely to accrue therefrom; still I shall watch 
them with interest. 

Referring to the original article I find that 
“neither Spohr nor Meyerbeer could stand before 
him (Mendelssohn), and his advance in the oratorio 
as a musical drama, Meyerbeer himself confessed 





tion of the religious and dramatic, so essentially 
different from the oratorio style of Hiindel and 
Bach, that no comparison can be made. Allarealike 
wonderfuily great in conception and carrying out. 
As a dramatic composition therefore I hold “ St. 
Paul”? Mendelssohn's masterpiece, but I confess, 
so far as regards scenic effect produced from 


orchestral colouring, or in plainer language, view- 


ing it as picture-painting, I prefer “ Elijah.” 


Possibly I have not “the least perception” of 
either the difference between the two works or 
of your writer’s meaning, unless it is to endeavour 
by unfair means and supposition to lower apprecia- 
tion of a couple of masterpieces of which this or 
In reading his future 
remarks I shall bear in mind his own assertion 


any age may well be proud. 


that “no enemy gives substantial help.” 


- Of the “ Stabat Mater” he says, “ every bar is 
| great writing,” while a little later on he observes 
| in a more qualified addenda, “ A word as to the In 
| sempiterna secula, the last movement of the 
|“ Stabat Mater ;” it is not strong writing, but is 
This is the movement of 


correct and clever. 


by some members of Mr. Binney's congregational 
chapel in the city, wherein is to be heard the felici- 
tous combination of High Chureh Gregorians and 
Nigger-chauted Hymns. In grateful return for 
the adoption of the Gregorian Chants, the high 
Church party have taken to patronise the Nigger- 
Binney chants. One of these chants has been 
applied to Mr. Lyte’s hymn, and it is in use in the 
Model Prison wherein Victor Townley, was confined, 
It appears that on Sunday evening just previous to 
his suicide, this hymn formed part of the service 
and that Townley joined in the singing, and gave 
out the last two verses with rare and obtrusive 
unction, It is just possible that it was the character 
of these verses which decided a mind so ill balanced 
and so excitable as that of this poor miserable 
ereature,—I am, Sir, yours, 
A Consistent CiuncuMan, 

[What does our correspondent mean by his last 
sentence? There is nothing objectionable in the 
lines quoted, in either sense or metre,—Ep. } 

—_— a 
“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


which I said in my letter contained in No. 72, I 
hoped he did not intend to quote as a specimen of 
Rossini’s writing and perfect mastery over form ; 
and now, as I expected, after a glorification of the 
whole, we find the only attempt at writing 
“damned with faint praise.” In his concluding 
remarks, where the religious element is brought 
to bear upon the subject, he says, and perhaps 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srtr,—The lessees of Drury Lane are about to 
furnish a fresh proof of their determination to 
continue in the career they have pursued with 
such brilliant success, by reviving Shakespeare's 
charming pastoral comedy of “ As You Like It.” 





sacred character, of the whole, 


the Virgin, &c.” 


remain still 
Eipos A&IpDEs. 
— = 


VICTOR TOWNLEY’S HYMN. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


There are many hymns by 


Humphreys, Toplady, Batty, Lyte, 


not? 


If asked as to the service—schismatical. 


if not blasphemous, 


popularity of “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 


sung. 





the ground was cut away from him;” in plain 
words confessed his inferiority to the man who 
“ruled the musical world during his life,” and yet 
now suffer such treatment in the hands of your 
writer. 

The opinion of Meyerbeer will assuredly coun- 
terbalance that more recently expressed; let us 
however place one againsi the other and drop the 
subject as the most satisfactory proceeding towards 
your critic. I am not alone in thinking (even 
though he disagrees with me I repeat it) that “ St. 
Paul’”’ is the more dramatic work *of the two. 
Neither are written exactly after the true and 
established oratorio form, but upon the original 
principles of Mendelssohn, a more close combina- 


| of dissenting congregations. 
Abide with me—fast falls the even-tide, 
the concluding verses of which run thus :— 
I fear no foe with ruxr at hand to bless ; 
Tils have no weight, and tears no bitterness : 
Where is death's sting, where grave thy victory ? 
I triumph still, if rnou abide with me. 
Hold rnov thy cross before my closing eyes, 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies, 


In life, in death, O Loro, abide with me. 


tions in America, 





chants, 


truly, to judge from his observations as to the 
“Protestants 
cannot judge of the hymn, for they do not pray to 
Suppose I were to declare my- 
self a Catholic, would he give me credit for being 
better able to understand or appreciate it than 
himself or others? I am afraid not, therefore I 


Sin,—Although Sir Henry Baker and his co- 
assistants in the compilation of this popular hymn 
book, profess themselves to be High Churchmen and 
Sacramentarians, this book is plentifully interspersed 
with the high seasoned poetry of the Low Church 
party and the various orders termed Denominational. 
Montgomery, C. 
Wesley, J. Wesley, Modan, Brown, Watts, Doddridge, 
Logan,— 
Methodists, Baptists, Calvinists, Arminians, Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, Evangelics, and what 


Now should Sir Henry Baker be asked the value 
of a dissenting sacrament, the reply would be that 
it was worse than useless—probably blasphemy. 
If asked as to the doctrine, the reply would be heresy. 
How does 
it come to pass that in services schismatiecal, 
sermons heretical, ceremonies worse than useless, 
yet the hymns should be 
orthodox, and made part and parcel of the pure 
ritual of the purest branch of the Catholie Church? 

It is the dissenting Hymns that have secured the 
Go 
where one may those are the preferred and constantly 
There is one hymn in particular a most 
special favorite—a hymn by a Mr. Lyte, a gentieman 
more than suspected of a tendency to impure 
doctrine. This hymn is the famous Evening Hymn 


Heaven’s morning breaks, and Earth's vain shadows flee, 


The Hymn is highly relished by the black congre- 
and a fashion exists. in that 


country of singing these sort of hymns to short 
The fashion was introduced in England 


I think Miss H. Faucit’s best friends will welcome 
her reappearance in Rosalind, a character so 
peculiarly fitted to display that womanly sensibility 
and delicacy of feeling, in which she stands 
pre-eminent. There too she will, | suppose, have 
the advantage of being supported by that lady- 
like and graceful actress, Mrs. H. Vezin, as Celia, 
so that a wish, that has long been felt to see 
these ladies in the same play, will now be gratified, 
Let us hope that Miss Faucit will now resign 
Lady Macbeth, for which, however beautiful her 
conception of the character, she was deficient in 
physical power; and for which she was further 
unfitted by those exquisite feminine attributes, 
which will give additional charm to the sisterly 
affection, and the unsophisticated love in all its 
jinnocence and gaiety, which the poet has so 
finely marked out in Rosalind. Hazlitt, in one 
of his happiest veins, has given us his idea of 
this delightful personage, “liveliness with 
elegance, or in other words, feeling with delicacy ;” 
and he adds, “ there should be in the tones of the 
voice, to repeat Shakespeare’s verses properly, 
something resembling the sounds of musical 
glasses,” applying, I presume, generally to his 
female characters. Now, no one will be found to 
dispute that Miss H. Faucit possesses all these 
requisites, and more, Let her leave Lady Macbeth 
and Queen Catherine to Mrs. C. Kean, if that 
accomplished actress intends again to favour us 
with her brilliant performances. 

Without presuming to enquire too minutely 
into the cast, we mny confidently expect, from the 
admirable manner in which “ Cymbeline’’ was 
performed, that Orlando will correspond to Celia’s 
description, “ Ah! that’s a brave man!'’ We 
have two exquisite pictures of rural manners in 
the courtship of Touchstone and Audrey, and of 
Silvius and Phabe, “ serving to show,” (as Dr, 
Drake observes) “ how far, in the opinion of 
Shakespeare, refinement was, at that time, 
compatible, as a just representation of nature, 
with cottage life.” 

Those who witnessed Mr. Belmore’s admirable 
personation of the First Witch in ‘ Macheth,” 
described by the caustic critic of tho Examiner, 
“as probably the best that has ever been seen,” 
, Will watch with interest the character sustained 
by this rising actor in “ As You Like It.” We 
shall be fully prepared for some delicious sketchea 
from the magic pencil of Beverley, of “that 
wild wood of oaks” 

* —-~ whose boughs were’moased with age, 
Ant high tops bald with high antiquity.” 
There are many amongst us, who remember 
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! 
how splendidly “ As You Like It” was produced | 
But there is a little revelation | 


iy Mr. Macready. 


of the mysteries of the green-room which, were | 
it not given by Mr. Phillips himself, in his) 
“Musical Recollections,” I should hesitate to give | 


publicity to. Volume 2nd, page 46:—“ I now| 
entered into a second engagement with Mr. | 
Macready to appear in “ Comes" and “ Arthur 
and Emmeline,” with Pureell’s music, not for a | 
moment imagining that my services would be 





I lately heard a iady sing in public the old ballad 
“Home, sweet home.” Her voice was sweet, her 
intonation faultless, but not one word could I hear 
her utter. What should have been “sweet home” 
was rendered “swee ho.” The custom of printing 
the words of the vocal music for the benefit of the 
audience seems to me a bitter satire or. the singers. 
It should not be any more necessary than at a 
public lecture to distribute copies of what is about 


to be addressed to the listeners. I readily admit 


The novelty of the day was, of course, Schumann's 
Symphony, to which every justice was done by the 
highly efficient orchestra. We observe that the 
composer has, with a commendable spirit of inde- 
pendence, designated the various movements of his 
work with plain vernacular terms; thus, we have 
in this Symphony a ‘ ziemlich langsam” leading to 
a “lebhaft,”’ a Romanze “langsam,” a Scherzo 


|“ lebhaft” and a finale “ lebhaft” also. Considering 
| that the present state of our musical terminology 


called into requisition for any representations of |that it is difficult to pronounce English dis- | 
tinctly in singing, on account of the number! 


lesser importance. Unfortunately I had not! 


stipulated for anything but time; and before | 
that expired, to my great astonishment and | 


horror, | was compelled to sing a couple of glees | 
in “ As You Like It,’ which was not at all as I) 
liked it. With a very bad grace I went through | 


this task reluctantly, and eventually left the | 


establishment in disgust; for it was not likely | 
that a person bearing any rank in his profession 
would submit longer than possible to a degradation 
which placed him almost on a level with a chorus 
singer. I have misgivings that my friend, Sims 
Reeves, had equal cause of complaint in the same 
establishment.” 

As Mr. Phillips has now retired from public 
life, it can do him no injury to say that probably 
the playgoing public, who knew how anxious 
Mr. Macready was to insure the utmost complete- 
ness in every department in the plays which he 
produced, will more readily sympathise with that 
gentleman in being thwarted by the 
extravagant opinion of his own importance on 





thus 
the part of one of the members of his company, 
than with the person whose dignity was so much 
offended as to induce him to “ leave the estab- 
lishment in disgust.” In speaking of the music 
in “* As You Like It,” which was composed by Dr. 
Arne, Mr. Hogarth says, “ it will be long before 
the beautiful airs, ‘Under the greenwood tree,’ 
‘When daisies pied,’ with many others, shall be 
forgotten by the lovers 6f pure and genuine 
English melody.” I do not know what may be 
the etiquette of the green-room ; but if it is such 
as Mr. Phillips describes, we must not bear too 
hard on managers, who do their best to satisfy 
the public, if the music incidentally introduced 
into plays is not performed quite as well as we 
could wish. 

'o some of those who occasionally revert to 
“the olden time,” it may be gratifying to know 
how a few of the principal characters were cast 
at Covent Garden, on the 25th October, 1805. 
Touchstone, Fawcett; Jaques, Kemble; Orlando, 
C. Kemble; Adam, Murray; Oliver, Brunton; 
Amiens, Incledon; William, Blanchard; Rosalind, 
Miss Smith; Celia, Miss Brunton; Audrey, Mrs. | 
Mattocks. Let not this cast discourage our | 
present performers, ‘They have lately shown in 
* Money,” and the “ School for Scandal,” that 
“there is mettle in them.”’—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

An O_p PLayaorn. 
—>—. 


OUR PUBLIC SINGERS. 





To the Editor of 7'he Orchestra. 


Sin,—-I am a plain man, one of the old school, 
and I tind myself, I confess, unable to subseribe to 
some of the so-called “modern improvements.” 
Sir, Lam old enough to remember Braham when he 
was still singing his best, and well do I reeall the | 
effects he produced, not only by his matchless voice, 
but by the beautiful distinetness with which he 


articulated the words of whatever he sang. 


Signor 
Tacehinardi, the father of the accomplished Madame 
Persiani, was equally remarkable for this excellence, 
inasmuch as the Italians used to say that his 
singing was not only a rare vocal treat, but also an 
alimirable lesson in elocution, Sir, this perfection 
is not aspired to by our modern vocalists. They 
are satisfied to degrade their voices to the level of 
mere instruments, thus voluntarily sacrificing what 
is—or rather what should be the distinctive charm 


| Symphony, No. 4, (D minor) .... 





of singing, and which no jnstrument can imitate. } 





of the final consonants, but is it therefore | sumption” should imitate Schumann's example. 
,In drawing-room music we should be spared a 
induced to endeavour to make distinct artic- | 


impossible ? Could none of our leading singers be 


ulation fashionable? It is, I believe, admitted 
that nothing distinguishes the man or woman of 
education and refinement from tlhe ignorant and 
vulgar, so strikingly as distinct, correct pronun- 
ciation of our most expressive language. Why 
should this perfection be neglected by our 
singers? I can tellthem that a very little voice, 


nay, even a defective voice, may be made absolutely | 


captivating by a good delivery of the words. 


| What then would be the eloquence of a really 


fine voice, if the most distant listener could write 
down every syllable breathed by the singer? 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, PERTINAX, 
aneiailiica ms 


MRS. CAMPBELL BLACK. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—I beg to enclose you an advertisement, 
which has appeared in some of the journals, of a 
person called Mrs. Campbell Black, and calling 
herself the sister of Mr. Charles Hallé, in which 
advertisement reference is made to myself as a 
pupil who has received finishing lessons from Mrs. 
Campbell Black. I beg to contradict the assertion. 
A pupil of the Signor Pinsutiat the Royal Academy 
and a Westmoreland Scholar, I know nothing of 
the person who unwarrantably uses my name, 
together with the names of Miss Banks, Miss 
Louise Van Noorden, and Miss Rose Hersee, who 
I am assured, know no more of the advertiser than 
I do.—Yours obediently, 

RoreRtTINE HENDERSON, 

Newman Street. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

Sim,—In reference to an advertisement which 
appeared in last week's Era, where my name most 
unwarrantably appears, will you kindly, through the 
medium of your valuable paper, give publicity to the 
fact that I am totally unacquainted with any one 
calling herself Mrs. Campbell Black, and have given 
no authority for the use of my name. Anticipating 
my thanks for the insertion of this, I remain yours 
truly, Lovisa Van Noorpen 

115, Great Russell-street, 

March Ist, 1865. 


[We reserve the advertisement these ladies 
allude to for our leading columns, in which we 
have a word to say on the subject.—Eb. ] 


pane 
Atusic, 
ane 


Crystan Patace.—The holiday entertainments 
being now entirely concluded, the Sydenham 
** Gewandhaus” has resumed its wonted appearance, 
und Herr Manns continues his spirited efforts in the 
cause of art with unabated vigour. We subjoin the 
program of Saturday last. 





. Schumann 


Scena ed Aria, “* Misera me,” (Alalia) .. 0... 6.00000. Weber 
Madame Rudersdorff. 
Violin Solo, (Rondo Papageno) .............. . Ernst 
Herr Straus. 
Air, ** Madamina,” (Don Giovanni) senevess Se 
Mr. J. G. Patey. 
Concerto, Pianoforte, Violin, Violoncello, and 
Orchestra (Op. 56) .. 0.0... cc cdcececscecccece ce Beethoven 
Mr. Cusins, Herr Straus, and Herr Daubert. 
Aria, “‘ Parto, ma tu ben mio,” (Clemenza di Tito) .... Mozart 
Madame Rudersdorf. 
Harp Obbligate, Mr. Pape. 
Solo, Pianoforte, (Fantasia on Moise) .............. Thalberg 
Mr. Cusins. 
Song, ‘‘ In happy moments”... ..4.....0.000208+. Wallace 
. Mr. Patey. 


ge | gE ee Ke 
Madame Rudersdorff. 
Overture, “ William Tell” .......cccccccsecceceseccee ROsving 


eveeeee Guighielmi 





necessitates the publication of ‘ Glossaries of 5,000 
Musical Terms” and other aids for the use of those 
whose linguistic education ‘has been neglected,” 
we cannot help thinking that it would be well 
that those who write music “for home con- 


multitude of inflictions, while the advantage to 
some, who really ought to know better, would be 
incalculable. ‘To mention a case in point: a few 
Sundays ago, at a church where considerable 
attention is paid to music, we heard an organist 
who, in playing a voluntary, exhibited his appre- 
ciation of the words “ senza pedale” by doubling 
the bass on the pedals throughout. Schumann 
has been well represented lately at Sydenham, and 
his D minor symphony met with well merited 
applause. The vocalists were Madame Ruders- 
dorff and Mr. Patey. The powerful voice of the 
former is well adapted to the Crystal Palace; her 
songs were capitally rendered, and Guiglielmi’s 
“Tl ballo” was unanimously redemanded. The 
concert concluded with Rossini’s popular overture 
to “ William Tell,”’ played con amore. The pro- 
duction of Mr. Charles Deffell’s cantata, ‘* Christmas 
Eve,” on Tuesday last, packed the concert-room 
almost to inconvenience, with an audience quite 
as numerous as the well-known musical Saturdays 
get together. The story of the cantata, by 
Marmaduke Brown, Esq. (an Oxford undergraduate, 
we believe), is pretty. A certain Sir Rupert (Mr. 
Miranda) loves a fair damsel, Lady Kate (Miss 
Armytage), who resides with her cousin, Lady Ethel 
(Miss Heywood), in an old English hall. The cousin 
mistakes a serenade and a rendezvous for herself, 
intended for the other, but eventually is undeceived, 
and nobly sacrifices her own feelings to Kate's 
happiness. The struggle, however, brings illness— 
even unto death—but King Christmas (Mr. Renwick), 
whose season on earth it is, takes kindly heed of 
the poor girl, and eventually brings to her serenity 
of mind and a resolution to live for Rupert and his 
wife. To this pretty fable Mr. Deffell has set music 
which, if not brilliant, and at times a little harsh, is 
at least landably out of the common balladic forms, 
in which a young composer might easily have taken 
refuge. We think Mr. Miranda might have made 
more of the serenade, and produced the effect which 
Mr. Renwick achieved in the jolly Christmas song. 
Miss Armytage sang the soprano music charmingly, 
and we need scarcely say that Miss Heywood’s beau- 
tiful voice was of the utmost value to the part-musie. 
The scoring is creditable, and Mr. Manns conducted 
in his usual finished style. With hard study Mr. 
Deffell may well place his mark high. The musical 
world is all before him where to choose. 

Mozart's Requiem.—It is not often that we 
have an opportunity of hearing this grand work 
performed under proper conditions. _ All mass- 
music necessarily loses in effect when performed 
in the concert room, and this is especially the case 
with a “ Requiem.” Divorced from the service of 
which it forms part, and separated from the solemn 
memorials of death, even Mozart's masterpiece 
suffers considerably. During the week there have 
been two grand “requiem” masses for Cardinal 
Wiseman, the one at St. George’s Cathedral, on 
Monday, and the other at St. Peter’s, Hatton- 
garden, on Tuesday. That at St. George’s, 
under the direction of Herr Meyer Lutz, was the 
best rendered. ‘The band and chorus were power- 
ful, and came out splendidly in the “ Dies Ire” 
and “ Rex tremende majestatis.”’ The various 
points in the ‘‘ Kyrie” and other fugues were well 
attacked and everything went off most satisfactorily. 
That solemn and majestic piece of declamation for 
the bass voice, “ Z'uba mirum” was ably rendered 
by Mr. Aynsley Cook; the tenor music was under- 
taken by Mr. C. Lyell, and the remaining parts by 
the choir boys. At the Italian church, the band was 
perfect, but the chorus extremely weak. The 
majority did not sing at allin the more intricate 
numbers.” The principal vocalists were Mrs. 
Sanderson, Miss Gordon, Mr. Bond, and Mr. Allen, 
who gave the quartets with commendable taste. 
On the whole the Mass went well, and reflects great 
credit on the zealous conductor, M. Leman. The 
time-honoured Gregorian Requiem was, in accord- 
ance with the express wish of the late Cardinal, used 
at the Moorfields ceremony. Under the circumstances 
nothing could, have been better. The majestic 





and characteristic harmonies of Dr. Wesley were 
employed to support the canto fermo of a large choir 
of male yoices. The solemn sequence “ Dies Ire,” 
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was sung enlighenalty by the “cantor” solo, and 
the whcle congregation in responsive chorus, pro- 
ducing a tremendous effect. It is doubtful whether 
the ancient Requiem wus ever better rendered. We 
are surprised that the choirs of the metropolitan 
Catholic Churches do not combine to form a society 
for the rehearsal and performance of mass-music. 
A society of this description might bring forward 


such works as Gounod’s ‘“ Messe Solennelle,’’? and 
other standard compositions which the Sacred 


Harmonie Society obstinately refuses to patronise. 
Monpay Poputar Concerts, St. James's HALL. 
—On Monday last the whole of the program, with 
the solitary exception of one song, was selected 
from the works of Beethoven. No doubt the re- 
appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves had much to do 
with the very crowded state of the hall, neverthe- 


less the somewhat demonstrative applause with | 


which nearly everything was received shews that 
the concert-geing public fully appreciated the 
plan of devoting an entire evening to one of the 
great masters. ‘The following was the pro- 
gram.— 
Serenade, for Violin, Viola, and Violoncello ........ Beethoven 
MM. Straus, H. Webb, and | Page, 
(Lalla Rookh) = .... Felicien David 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Sonata, in C minor, Op. 111 the last Sonata of 
Beethoven) for Pianoforte alone .. .. mm 
Madame Arabella Goddard. 
Sonata, in A, Op. 47, for Pianoforte and Violin 
dedicated to Kruetzer . 
Madame Arabella Godd 
Song, “ Adelaida” 


Serenade, 


. Beethoven 





.. Beethoven 
d and Herr Straus. 
R . Beethoven 





. Sims Reeves. 
Accompanied by Madame Arabella Goddard. 
Quartet, in B flat, Op. 18, No. 6, for two Violins, 

Viola, and Violoncello... . . Beethoven 
MM. Straus, L. Ries, “H. Webb, and Paque 
Conductor - Mr. Benedict. 

The serenade in D major was composed in 1798, 
and afterwards arranged by Beethoven himself as 
a notturno for pianoforte and viola. It is distin- 
guished throughout by its light and airy melody ; 
the minwet and polonaise, which were encored, being 
specially pleasing. Madame Arabella Goddard 
was particularly happy in her interpretation of 
Beethoven's sonata in C minor; being his last 
sonata (written in January 1823), and in many 
respects one of his best, it was listened to with 
great interest. The ever-welcome ‘“ Kreutzer 
Sonata” was admirably given, and met with the 
usual hearty reception. Mr. Sims Reeves was the 
only vocalist, but ‘“ Adelaida,” accompanied by 
Madame Goddard, is worth a score of the popular 
trifles of the day. Our great tenor also gave “O 
ma maitresse,” a serenade from “ Lalla Rookh,” 
by Felicien David, the composer of ‘‘ Le Desert. ” 

CamBERWELL.—Mr. Alfred Cocking, organist and 
chorus-master of St. George's Church, gave a con- 
cert at the National School-rooms on the 21st inst. 
The numerous audience were much pleased with the 
efforts of the beneficiaire and his talented assistants. 

BEETHOVEN Socrety, WI.u1s’s Rooms.—The 
last concert of the series took place on Saturday 
last, the program being as follows:— 


Quartet, No. 1, in G major, for wing Violins, Tenor, and 
Violoncello . bece 
2 Allegro. vivace assai. 2. Minuetto and Trio, 
3. Adagio cantabile. 4. Molto Allegro, 
Herren Pollitzer, Goffrié, and Signor Pezze. 
Song, ‘‘ Marguerite at the Spinning Wheel” .. .. ..... 
F raéulein Mehlhorn. 
Aria, “ Vo far guetra” 
Mame. Rudersdorft.. 
Grand Trio in E flat, Op. 70, for Piano, —_ and 
Violoncello .... 
1. Poco sostenuto et ‘Allegro. ma non troppo. 2 * Allegretto. 
8. Minuetto Allegretto. 4. Finale Allegro. 
VWerr nape: Herr Pollitzer, and Annie Pezze. 
Spirit Song .. ot és .. Haydn, 


.. A, Randegger. 


Mozart. 


- Schubert. 
.. Handel. 


. Beethoven, 


“Miss Julia Elton. 

Cradle Song, ‘‘ Peacefully slumber” .. . 
Mdme. Rudersdorff.. 

Violoncello Beiter Pezze. 

(a, Andante in A flat rite 

Solos, Pianoforte ; (b. Fantasia in E sharp minor. e 

Herr Dannreuther. 
Spwling BOMB 2. 00 00.00 00 00 00 00 00:90 00 00.00 00.00.00 pe 00 MCMMCIORORD 
Friwein Mehlhorn. 


Aria, “ Voi che sapete”’.. oe per 
Miss J ulia Elton, 
Song, “ Sailor Boy's Mother” seve oe. Smart. 
Mdmne. Rudersdorff. | 
Quartett, No. 6, in B flat, for two becsqune Tenor, and 
Violoncello . .. «. Beethoven, 


3 Allegro | con brio. 2. "Adagio. "2, ‘Scherzo Allegro, 

4. Adagio la malinconia and All “ito quasi Allegro, 
Herren Pollitzer, Wiener, Goffrié, and Signor Pezze. 
Conductor, Herr Wilhelm Ganz. 

We vainly hoped that ere the termination of 
these concerts, the directors would have so far 
proved their devotion to the great master under 
whose name they shelter themselves as to have 
ee a “ Beethoven night.” It will be seen that 

eethoven’s name appears twice only in the above 
program; and the fact of the existence of the 
pianoforte sonatas is again entirely ignored. As 
a model miscellaneous concert, the selection was 
irreproachable, and the applause with which the 
usually undemonstrative audience received the 
efforts of the various artists must have been 
very gratifying to them. We were glad to see 





that the snuaiieins had considerably improved, 
and hope that the financial result of the series 
has been satisfactory to the directors. As to the 
excellence of the concerts and their well merited 
success in a musical point of view, there cannot 
be two opinions. The Saturday morning concerts 
which will shortly commence, will, we believe, 
te continued fortnightly. 

Prviico Rooms.—A grand evening concert took 
place on Tuesday last, in aid of the sufferers by the 
fire of the Surrey Theatre, of which we subjoin the 
program :— 

Trio, in B Flat, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 
Becthoven 
Allegro con brio, Adagio, Allegretto con Variazioni. 
Miss Kate Gordon, Herr Otto Booth, and Herr Ferdinand Booth. 


Song, “ Y’Amo d’Amor” ... cahks . Salaman 
Miss Mina Poole. 
Aria Buffo, “ Largo al Factotum” . Rossini 
Mr. Leonard Walker. 
‘Air, “ L’Addio” .. . ..+» Mozart 
Mrs. Merest ‘ate Maria B Hawes.) 
Solo, Violin, ‘ Fantaisie de Concert,” sur Airs 
(La Favorita) . . Alavd 
"Herr ‘Otto Booth. 
Canzonetta, ‘* Vago Fior” cocccececese Marras 
Mrs. George Vining. 
Song, ‘In sheltered Vales ” . Formes 
Mr. Frank D’ Alque n. 
Solo, Pianoforte, ‘‘ L’ Invitation a la Valse” . Weber 


Miss Kate Gordon. 
Gomer, * Tn Wem on oc ce ss cn cctv ne cee . Giulio Roberti 
Madame Czerny. 
Song, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” .. .. 

Mrs. George Vining. 
Morcean De Concert, pour deux Pianos, sur Don 

Juan, Mozart . 
Miss Kate Gordon ‘and Herr Lehmeyer. 

Song, ‘‘ The Queen of the Sea”. saen a 

Miss Mina Poole. 


. Bishop 


. Lysberg 
. Schloesser 


Song, ‘‘Lama Roamer”... 
Mr, Leonard Walker, 
Ballad, ‘‘ There be none of Beauty’s Daughters” 
Mrs. Merest. 
Solo, Violoncello, ‘ Soyvenir de Puritani” ............ 
Herr Ferdinand Booth. 
Song, ‘The Dream” oe 80.08 


Mendelssohn 
Merest 
Piatti 


POE NE Se . J. P. Knight 
Madame Czerny. 





Grand Air Buffo, ‘‘ Le Tambour Major fae bade . Thomas 
Mr. Frank D’Alquen, 
Trio, “ Blow Gentle Gales” . Bishop 


Miss Mina Poole, Mrs. Me rest, and Mr. Leonard Walker. 
The principal feature of the evening was Beethoven's 
trio which was very well rendered by the executants, 
and in which as also in Lysberg’s duo, Miss Kate 
Gordon displayed great ability as a pianist. Mrs. 
Merest sung her songs in her best style, and was 
vociferously encored in her own ballad. Mrs, G. 
Vinning and Miss Mina Poole were both well re- 
ceived ; the former lady sung for Mr. Walker who 
was indisposed. Mdme. Czerny whose sweet and 
pure soprano voice was heard to advantage in Signor 
Roberti’s elegant romanza, and a Tyrolienne by 
Wienerlin in place of the “Dream,” sang charm- 
ingly. Mr. D’Alquen was all that could be desired, 
and Herr Lehmeyer’s playing of the duet with Miss 
Gordon was tasteful and brilliant. He and Mr. 
Baumer conducted with their usual ability. 


Royat AcApremy or Music.—A chamber concert 
by the students, took place at the Institution on 
Wednesday evening. The program was as follows:— 


Andante and Variations in E flat (Op. 6\, for two Piano- 
fortes .... C. Reinecke. 
Mr. Arthur Fox and Mr. Marshall Hail ibe i. 
Duet, ‘‘ The Shepheril’s Bell” 
Miss Brougham and Miss Greenaway. 
Song, “The Bell-ringer” . sie enenbes 
Mr. Hamilton. 
Duet, ‘ Fairy wand had I the power” (“Maritana” 
Miss Emily McDonald and Mr. Hamilton. 
Aria, ‘ Ma negli estremi istante” (‘It Giuramento”) 
Mercadante. 


.. Smart, 
. Wallace. 


.. Wallace. 


Miss Mathilde Bauermeister. 
Quartet, “ Wizard, with thy wond'rous skill (‘ -~_ . 
Ransom”)... Hatton. 
Miss Brougham, Miss ‘Chadwick, ‘Mr. Wallace Wells, and 
Mr. Hamilton. 
Scherzo in B flat minor (Op. $1), Pianoforte............€ 
Miss Madalena Cronin. 
Cavtina, “ Di piacer” (‘La Gazz ud ee Tee 
“Autumn Song”) zs 
Part Songs / “ May Bells”... .. f ones . Mendelssohn. 
“Come with the dawn” MS. .. .. Jackson (Student), 
Trio in B flat (Op. 11), Clarionet, Violoncello, and Piano- 
forte—Allegro con Brio, Adagio, Allegretto con Varia- 
zioni. . Beethoven, 
Mr. J. Williams, Mr. H. Harper, and Mr. King Hall. 
Duet (MS. ) “Softly and tenderly over the lake” A. Fav (Student), 
Misa Emily Macdonald and Miss Chadwick 
Song, “ Fairer than the morning” (‘‘ Reine de Saba”). . Gounod, 
Mr. Wallace Wells. 
Trio, ‘‘ IT paesani” . Lillo, 
Miss Bauermeister, "Miss ‘Chadwick, “and Mr. Wallace W ells, 
Variations Concertantes in D. Op. 17), Pianoforte and 


hopin, 


Rossini 


Violoncello .... . Mendelssohn. 
Mixs Emma Buer ‘and “Mr. H. Harper. 
Song, “ The Baron's old castle” (‘‘ Undine”) ........ Benedict. 
Miss Chadwick. 
“ Love's Heigho |” read WwW. Macfarren, 


Part Songs ; ( “Shepherds, up ! the morn is breaking” 
Accompanyists—Mr. G. 


. F. Clay. 

Bambridge and Mr. H. R. rere, 
Miss Mathilde Bauermeister sang the aria“ Ma negli 
estremi istante,’’ with great taste and feeling, and 
was encored. Miss McDonald, who was suffering 
from sore throat and hoarseness, declined an en- 
core of ‘Di piacer.” In the second part Miss 
McDonald and Miss Chadwick sang the duet (No. 8), 
“ Softly and tenderly over the lake,” a very cre- 
ditable production, and rendered so well as to pro- 





duce an encore, I, playing Chopin's Scherzo in B flat 





minor from memory, Miss Cronin evidently knew 
her ground. She played with great taste and 
execution, and was loudly applauded. Miss Chad- 
wick possesses a fine and well-cultivated organ, and 
is capable of producing a greater effect than was 
produced in her last song, the effect of which was 
marred by faulty memory. The room was comfort- 
ably full. 
——< 

Reicarr.—An evening concert was given on 
Thursday last week in aid of the funds of the 
Mechanics’ Institution. The artists engaged were 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Robertine Henderson, 
and the Quartett Glee Union as vocalists, and the 
instrumental portion of the entertainment was 
furnished by Herr Ludwig Strauss, on the violin, 
Mr. Reynolds contrabasso, and Mr. Guenther, 
pianist. Miss Henderson, who was warmly re- 
ceived, sang with great taste and expression the 
“ Berceuse”’ of Gounod to Mr. Chorley’s words ; in 
this she was warmly applauded. Her greatest 
success however occurred later, upon her singing 
“Within a mile o’ Edinbro’ toun.” The vociferous 
recall that followed this ballad induced Miss 
Henderson to substitute ‘Comin’ through the 
rye,” which was received with such applause that 
she had to come forward a third time and bow her 
thanks. ‘The purity of Miss Henderson's voice 
and the excellenee of her execution were never 
more strikingly evinced than on ‘Thursday evening. 
Miss Wynne'’s singing of Bishop’s “'l'ell me my 
heart” was charming; and she was encored in 
“Where the bee sucks,” notwithstanding the 
severe cold under which she was obviously 
labouring. She joined Miss Henderson in Kiicken’'s 
“Swallow” and in “'The flower-gatherers.” A 
special feature was presented in the fact of two 
sopranos singing together; but whatever little 
rivalry r.ight be supposed to originate from their 
conjunction was removed by the good feeling ex- 
hibited by both ladies, who in the two duets took 
the first and second voice alternately. Herr 
Strauss was deservedly applauded in an adagio 
from Spohr's ninth concerto, in which, as in aduet 
with pianoforte, he exhibited masterly skill. Not 
less successful in their genre were the Quartet 
Glee Union, whose part songs went delightfully. 
We congratulate the promoters of the concert on 
their excellent program and on the success which 
attenled its performance. ‘The attendance was 
highly fashionable. 





Theatres, 


—_———~———. 
1. Covent GarpEn, 
“The Mock Doctor ;” “ Cinderella,” 


The deserved popularity attained by M. Gounod 
in a work such as “ Faust” will not, we think, be 
perpetuated in such an opera as was produced on 
Monday last. The “ Medicin Malgré Lwi” is an 
exegesis of the composer—an experiment of compo- 
sition similar to that Thackeray made when he 
wrote ‘‘Esmond.” Asan indication of the writer's 
capacity to travel from his own Fach into tho 
speciality of the time in which he lays the scheme 
of the work, it is clever; but just as people 
appreciate Thackeray pur et si imple more than they 
appreciate him in “ Esmond,” so they will never 
arrive at a proper estimate of Gounod after a 
hearing of “The Mock Doctor.’ As a libretto it 
is necessarily inferior to “ Faust;” so suitable a 
libretto indeed to lyrical purposes as the latter 
is not easily obtained. The great points of Moliére 
are missed ; familiar quotations such as “ rows avons 
changé tout cela,” are lost in their English transla- 
tion, and Mr. Kenney has committed a fault by 
turning the French dialogue into blank verse; 
he would have done better to have adopted prose. 
In the lyrical portion of the work little stray bits of 
Gounod shine out here and there in the choruses ; and 
detached phrases and little melodie utterances 
in the style we have all grown to admire, 
wake up the audience to enjoyment; but the work 
itself is of a different stamp, and its speciality 
is such that most people listen with unacens- 
tomed ears and fail to appreciate duly. Even the 
fun strikes tardily ; the only point which thor- 
oughly rouses the audience an a ludicrous 
scene, in which Corri conducting the ballet con- 
trasts absurdly with Mellon officiating in the 
orchestra. The performance of the opera is 
praiseworthy. Mr. Corri makésthe most of Domi- 
nique ; Miss Poole is admirable in Martine; and 
the parts of Lucinde and Jacqueline are effectively 
ey yed by Miss Thirlwall and Mdme. Huddart. 

he two prettiest airs are allotted to Mr. Haigh. 
We reserve a full notice of the work till next 
week: at present, while the cleverness and 
versatility of M. Gounod are _ recognisable 











thoughout, we doubt whether any permanent 
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success in this country will attach to an opera | . Crry or Lonpon. 


wherein the composer has gone out of his way to | « The Spirit ans Prayer; “The King of the 
imitate the style of Sc arlatti, and to rey wroduce the | Golden Valley.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED. Price ls. 
Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 





musical characteristics of a good ce shee and | 


more ago. 


2. Wer Masesry's. 
Closed. 


The season closed on Saturday with “ Lava.” 
Miss Pyne takes 
and Mr. Harrison announces his for the 16th. 


3. Drury LANE. 


her benefit to-night (Saturday), _ 


Prayer,” was produced here on Monday last. The | 
ghost illusion, invented by Mr. H. N. King, is 
entirely a new one, and is likely to prove a great 
| favourite with the East-end theatre goers. 





New THeatee, Greenwicu. 


“© The Green Bushes.’ 


* Richelieu; “ Hop ‘o my Thumb and his Eleven The performance of The Green Bushes lias pre- 


Brothers.” 


4. Princess's. 
* Hearl-strings and Fiddle-strings ; 
London,” 


A new farce written by Mr. David Fisher as a] of Nelly O'Neil, by Miss 8. 


vehicle for exhibiting his proficiency on the violin 
was brought out on Monday, entitled “ Heartstrings 
and Kiddlestrings. Mr. Fisher is a clever actor, 
and as an actor rather than as a fiddler we are 
disposed to admire him. But whenever Mr. David 
Fisher gets a chance of playing the violin on the 


stage, he avails himself of the opportunity; and he | 


must forgive us if we become rather tired of these 
repeated attempts to make the drama a vehicle for 
the lucubrations of an amateur. 


. Lycnum. 


* The Roadside Inn ;” “ Two 
in the Morning.’ 


” 


* Simpson and Co. ; 


6. HAYMARKET. 
* Fish Out of Water ;’ 
Springtime.” 


7. New ApELPuI. 
“Ici on parle Francais ;"” “ Masks and Faces ;” 
* The Area Belle.” 


8. OLYMPIC. 
“ Hidden Hand ;” “ Cupid and Psyche.” 


9. STRAND. 


“ The Wilful Ward ;” ‘* Milky White;” “ The Grin 


Bushes.” 
10, St. Jamzs’s. 


“ Faces in the Fire;” “ Hercules and Omphale.” 


11, AsTLEY’s. 
“ The Cricket on the Hearth ;” “ Jack Sprat.” 


12. New Royatry. 


* Billing and Cooing;” ‘ Snowdrop ;” 
Adonis.” 


* Cousin 


13. SapLer’s WELLS. 
“The Hunchback ;” “ Matrimony.” 


Miss Marriott has been giving her great im- | 


personation of Julia, which character she has 
performed 300 nights in London and the provinces. 
Her acting was admirable, and demonstrated her 
competency to undertake both comedy and 
tragedy. Messrs. Mead and Melville were very 
successful as Master Walter and Sir Thomas Clifford. 
A new sensational piece is announced for to-night 
Saturday.) 


14. MARYLEBONE. 


“The Red Man of Hammelberg;" “The Bronze 
Horse, or Harlequin and the Demon Gnome of the 
Silver Mine.” 

The pantomime has given way to a romantic 
drama, entitled ** The Red Man of Hammelberg,” 
Which, with its splendid scenery and wonderful 
effects, will in all probability enjoy a lengthened 
run. The performances have concluded with the 
successful pantomime of * U'he Bronze Horse.” 


15. Brivannia. 
* Twenty Straws ;” “ Little Busy Bee.” 


16, Vicrorta, 


“ The Wrongs of Poland;” “ Harlequin Baron Mun- | 


chausen and the Mountains of the Moon.” 
17. Pavinion. 
** St. George and the Dragon,” 
18. GRECIAN. 
** Deborah, or the Jewish Outcast ;” 
Judy.” 


19. STANDARD. 
“ Dame Durden;” “ The Waits.” 


sented the visitors of this theatre with a new engage- 


Allowing for some of the crudities common to young 





” « The Strects of and inexperienced actresses, Miss Burdett may be | 


found to be an important acquisition to the establish- 
ment. The best sustaine d part in the piece was that 
Turner, who played | 
with an impulsiveness pe naivete which would have 
| done no dishonour to (we believe) the original repre- 
sentative of the part, Miss Woolgar; and she sang 
| the pretty Irish ballad which-is to enable her to find | 
| her foster sister with a taste and delicacy not often 
| to be inet with at minor theatres. The other parts 
| were ee filled, 

Favau Accipent at Covent GARDEN THEATRE. 
|—On Tuesday, during the representation of the 
|pantomime of Cinderella at the Royal Italian 
| Opera House, Covent Garden, a shocking accident 

happened to Mr. John Walters, the foreman of 
|the stage carpenters. It seems that during the 
| representation of the transformation scene there 
are several portions of the stage opened to hoist 


’ “David Garrick; “ Lord | the machinery from the cellars below, and at the 
Dundreary Married and Done For;” “ Princess | close of the scene Mr. 


Walters was assisting to 
clear the stage, when he missed his footing and 
fell through one of Ye ) openings into the cellar 
beneath—a depth of 27 fect. He was got out 
insensible and taken = Charing Cross Hospital, 
where he expired at three o'clock on Wednesday 
morning from the effects of fractured skull and 
other severe injuries. 


G, A. MACFARREN’S NEW OPERA, 
66 > ,r r~T 
HELVELLYN.” 
THE COMPLETE OPERA, PIANOFORTE AND VOICE, 
IN CLOTH BOARDS. 


Price 25s. net. 
(Limited), 








Craner & Co. 201, Regent-street. 





| 
| BOOK OF AIRS. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S “ HELVELLYN,” 
BY W. H. CALLCOTT. 


Duet, 63. 
aneihed 201, — atreet. 


Solo, 5s. 
Craver & Co. 


HE SLVELLYN WALTZES. 


BY ©. H. BR. R. MARRIOTT, 
oN 
MACFARREN'’S “HELVELLYN.” 
Price 4s. 
Cramer & Co. ve 201, Regent-street. 





‘HELY ELLYN { QUADRILLES. 
BY C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 


MACFARREN'S “HELVELLYN.” 
Price 4s. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


HELVELLYN GALOP. 
BY C. HL. R. MARRIOT, 
MACFARREN'S “HELVELLYN.” 
Cramer & Co, Pm Regent-street. 











* Punch and) HELVELLYN COUNTRY DANCE, 


G. A MACFARREN’S “ HELVELL 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





ment in Miss A. Burdett, who personated Miami. | 


A ghost drama, entitled “ The Spirit Child's | I 


i 
| 


YMNS FOR ADVENT, with Appropriate 
Tunes, composed, selected, and arranged by C. EDWIN 
VILLING, Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundli ing 
i ospital, and All Saints? ( ‘hureh, Margaret Street. 
London: CRAMER & Co. Limirep, 201, Reg gent-Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price ls. 
Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 


Hi YMNS FOR EPIPHANY TO LENT, with 
Appropriate Tunes, composed, selected, and arranged by 
EDWIN WILLING, Orga st and Director of the Choir of 
the Foundling Hospital, and of All 
Strect. 
London : 





Saints’ Church, Margaret 
CRAMER & Co. Linrrep, 201, Regent-strest. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Price ls. 
Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 
| YMNS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW 
YEAR, with Appropria!eé Tunes, composed, selected, 
and arranged by C. EDWIN WILLING, Organist and Director of 
the Choir of _ Foundling Hospital, and All Saints’ Church, 


| Margaret-stree 


| 








| 


London : ( ki AMER & Co. Limirep, 291, Regent Street. 
JUST PUBLISHED, Price ls. 
Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 


7 ERSICLES and RESPONSES for the Seasons 
of Advent and Lent, Composed by C. EDWIN WILLING, 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Hospital 
andl of All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. 
London: CRAMER & Co. Linitep, 201, Regent Street. 


| { ALF-PRICE.—AIl fuill-priced Music sent 
post-free at half the Marked Price. 
Cramer & Co. eustatiinesh 201, mbes. 





M ACFARREN’S “HELVELLYN. *_ The 
4 Favourite Songs—Arrangements by W. H. Calleott, 5s. ; 
and Brinley Richards, 3s. 6d. Waltzes, 4s. ; Galop, 43. ; and 
Quadrille, 4s., by Marriott. Solos and Duets are now ready, 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





| ny Country Managers wishing 
to do this New Comic Opera, apply to 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





CRAMER & Co.'s 
NEW PART SONGS, 


BY 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 


Author. 





, Composer. 

1. The Old Clock on the) Longtellow....J. G. Calleott. 28 Gd. 
Se ishes or ine EIISON........ 0.2228 -editto 88 Od. 
8. Echoes .. . Procter ...-F. Berger 28, 0d. 
4. To Daffodils .. 0.00.00.) Herrick 22225200; J. Barnby 2s, 6d. 
5. The Bird fs in its nest ..W. C. Bennett ........ditto 88 0d. 
6. All is still. «+eeeeed. Oxenford, G. A. Macfarren 33, Od. 
7. The Miller ............G. Celman ... ..ditto 33 0d 
8. Sweet Vesper Hymn ....F. Enoch.. Henry ‘Smart 23. 6d. 
9. Crocuses and Snowdrops. .Pagamore ...... ditto 2s. 6d. 


Separate Voice Parts may be had, price ad. ‘per page. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





IRGINIA GABRIEL'S LAST SONG, 
SEPARATION. Poetry by J. J. Lonsdale. 38s. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, oe street. 





Cn roxens & Co.’s large Staff of expevioneed 
TUNERS are sent to all parts of London and within a 
circuit of Fifty Miles. The charge for an Annual Tuning is 21s.— 
the only plan by which a Pianoforte is kept n proper order 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 & 209, 
REGENT-STREET. 





Beare S. NEW 1. OCTAVE COTTAGE 
_4 PIANOFORTES, as manufactured for CRAMER & Co, 
Limited. 65, 70, and 75 Guineas. PIANOFORTE GALLERY 
the largest in Europe), 207 & 209, ReGenr-sTreer. 


ROADWOOD’'S NEW TRICHORD 7 -OCTAVE 

COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, Price 65 Guineas, as manu- 

factured for CRAMER & Co. Limited. PIANOFORTE GAL- 
LERY (the largest in Europe), 207 & 209, Recenr-srreer, 





(RAMER & Co. Limited, having greatly 
increased their Factory accommodation, are now enabled 

to keep pace with the large demand for Instruments of their own 
manufacture. Prices from 22 to 100 Guineas. PIANOFORTE 
GALL ERY (the larg est in Europe), 207 & 209, » Re GENT-STREET. 


7 ian somestialile COLLECT ION of Fino 
_. PIANOFORTES, GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
COTTAGES, ever shewn in London, is now to be found at 
CRAMER & Co.’s PLANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in 
Europe), 207 & 209, Reernr-srreet. The Instruments have been 
manufactured for the firm by Messrs. Broadwood, Collard 
Evrard, Kirkman, Pleyel, &c. 


iC™ AMER & Co. Limited never object to ex- 
change any PIANOFORTE of an eminent Manufacturer 





| tor one by any other, an advantage not generally allowed to 


| purchasers. PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 


7 & 209, Regenr-sraezr. 


ONE but PIANOFORTES of the very highest 

quality are to be had of CRAMER & Co. Limited 

inferior Justruments being carefully excluded from the stcck, 

PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 & 209 
Rg ext-sTRERT. 
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CRAMER & COS PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET. 


> 7 ’ ha . ‘ r . . . . . ° = 4 
(jRAME VS PIANOFORTE GALLERY offers peculiar advantages for the choice of a first-rate Pianoforte. There is a profusion 
of every descrintion, from the smallest Pianette to the largest and finest Grand, and by all the eminent makers of England and the Continent. Nothing but the pony best Instruments are 
celected from the Factories, all that are deficient in tone being carefully avoided. Purchasers from Cramer & Co. may rely on having placed in their hands whatever may be reasonably expected 
from a selection made with competent practical skill. Cash Purchasers will receive the usual discount. Every Instrument fully guaranteed. 
Cramer & Co, deliver their Pianofortes at any Railway Station in the Kingdom without risk to the Purchaser, and at a Very trifling cost. 
: 207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 
THE NEW PIANOFORTE. Cramer's Seven-octave Semi-oblique Pianoforte, 45 Guineas in Rosewood and 50 in Walnut. 
. Advantages to the Pianiste—Power and Refinement of Tone, Susceptibility of Touch, full scale of 7 octaves. Advantages tothe Vocalist—Height diminished to 4 feet 8 inches, freeing the 
voice from interruption, width enlarged to 4 feet 6 inches, affording increased convenience to the Accompanyist, together with greater elegance of position, . 

In introducing this Instrument prominently to the notice of the Public, Cramer & Co. may be permitted to observe that it is alike remarkable as regards power and quality of tone, firmness 
and elasticity of touch, durability of tuning, and the capacity to develope its resources. ‘The tone may be forced by the powerful finger of the artist, or drawn out by the less accustomed hand 
of the amateur ; in the one case there is no harshness, and in the other its charmingly vocal qualities are called forth with little effort. The action or mechanism is of the very best description, 
being somewhat similar in its principle of construction to that of the Semi-Grand. The stringing is complete, there being three wires to cach note, like the Full Grand. Cramer & Co. guarantee 
these Instruments for any reasonable length of time, and forward them to all parts of the country without risk to the Purchaser, and at a very trifling cost 

207 and 209, REGENT STREET, 
iets: eimai a eae ak a 
(URAME R’S ENGLISH PIANETTE, 22 Guineas.—CRAMER & CO. manufacture this capital small Instrument. It has all the 
requisites of the best Pianoforte—check action, solid touch, agrecable tone, The Case is of polished Ash or Pine. In practising on this Pianoforte the fingers of the player will be strengthened 
much more rapidly than on an old Instrument, loose in the key and worn in the hammer. Tn Rosewood, 25 Guineas; in Walnut, 26 Guineas. 
mat Purchasers are particularly requested to observe that this Instrument has not the common or single action, but the double or check action; and that Cramer & Co, ave the only manufacturers 
pie cneae 207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 


(CRAMER'S INDIAN PIANETTE, in solid Mahogany, for warm climates. The most portable Pianoforte yet made. Price 


56 Guinens, 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





RAMER’S PORTABLE PIANOFORTE, the most compact and novel yet introduced. The keyboard shuts up, and the 
Instrument when closed presents the appearance of an elegant eseritoire, Admi ably adapted for ship's cabins, In Rosewood or Walnut, 45 Guineas ; in solid Mahogany, with the action 
strengthened to resist the effects of a warm climate, 50 Guineas, 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, 
‘RAMER’S NEW SEMI-GRAND, with Trichord Treble, as manufactured for them by Broadwood & Sons and Collard & 
Collard, the most remarkable Semi-Grand Pianofvurte that has yet been introduced. Wonderful power and singular purity o tone. 105 Guineas in Rosewood ; 115 in Waluut. 
207 and 200, REGENT-STREET, 
YIANOFORTES, NEW, by Broadwood, Collard, or Evrard, for SALE or HIRE.—At CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY 


(the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 








YIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard—Full Grands, Boudoir Grands, Semi-Grands, and 


- Cottages, in the greatest variety; many of them quite equal to new. Every Instrument warranted. — At CRAMER’s PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





PUNOFORTE RENOVATION.—CRAMER & CO. have organized a separate Staff of the most skilfal Workmen for the 

Repairing and Renewing of the mechanism of Pianofortes worn out by years of constant practice. Cramer & Co. do not pretend (as is very commonly done) to make the instrumen 

‘* equal to new,” but they guarantee that if originally good, it will be restored to great freshness of tone, and in other respects made to be perfectly satisfactory. Cramer & Co, give estimates t 
t 


cost, and say whether theIustrument be worth the outlay. pysxovORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(SRAMER'S PIANO MECANIQUE, Manufactured by the Inventor, M. Debain, of Paris, is an Instrument entitled to rank 


foremost among the triumphs achieved in the mechanical arts. Any one can play upon it. Price 55 Guineas. If with a keyboard, enabling it to be used like an ordinary Pianoforte 
Guiueas, The Instrument is very strongly made, and warranted to stand any change of climate. 


207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, 








(CRAMER'S HARMONIUMS, as Manufactured by the Inventor of the Instrument, M. Debain, of Paris, received the Prize 


Medal and the very highest commendation. Their superiority has been incontestably maintained, 


No. 1. Polished Oak Case, one stop, four octaves oe ee oe . ee » &£ 6 0 

Ditto one stop, five octaves ., oe oe ‘e oe ee 9 9 0 

2. Ditto three stops .. oe oe oe oe ee oe - 123 12 O 

8. Ditto five stops .. se ae ee oe ee oe oe 14 14 0 

4. Ditto seven stops .. oe oo oe oe ee oe » 29 WW O 

5. Ditto nine stops eo oe ee ee ee oe oe 22 15 O 

6, Ditto eleven stops oe ee oe ee oe on + 23 15 O 

7. Ditto thirteen stops and knee action ee oe on oe 8 16 «(0 

8. Ditto fifteen stops and knee action oe ee oo oe ~. 4 060 O 

9. Ditto nineteen stops and knee action oe ee ee oe by (0 CO 
WITH PERCUSSION. 

10, Ditto nine stops .. ee oo oe oe o° «. 2 10 O 

11, Ditto thirteen stops .. : ee oe ‘ . ve % 60 (COO 

12. Ditto seventeen stops and knee action .. ° oe ee - 60 0 0 

. 13, Ditto twenty-one stops and knee ction .. ee ee 87 0 0 


201, REGENT STREET. 


YRAMER’S CHEAPEST HARMONIUM is DEBAIN’S beautiful Small Instrument in a Polished Oak Case, Price Six 
Guineas. Admirable Tone, combined with the very best Workmanship. 201, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 





RAMER’S ANTIPHONEL, or Substitute for an Organist or Harmonium Player (invented by M. Debain, of Paris), by which 


any one, even without a knowledge of Music, can play Hymn Tunes, Psalms, and Chants. It is also adapted for the performance of Overtures, Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c. It can 
easily be fitted to any existing Organ or Harmonium, and is not liable to derangement. Price Twelve Guineas. 201, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 





(CRAMER'S CORNETS, Manufactured by F. BESSON, the receiver of twenty-three medals.—CRAMER & CO. are now the sole 


Agents in London for the sale of F. Besson’s well-known Brass Instruments. Estimates for Bands furnished. Mons, BOULCOWRT (the eminent Cornet-player, attends daily to try our 
nstruments, and to give Privats Lessons, 201, REGENT-STREET. 


CRAMER & CO.’S (LIMITED) PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(The Largest in Europe,) 
27 & 209, REGERT STREET. 
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THE POPULAR BALLAD, 


“1 HAVE PLIGHTED MY TROTH,” 


From Faepenic Cuay's very sucess ul Opera, CONSTANCE 


Price 2s, Gd, post free for 16 stampa, 

Constance contains some really gracefnl thoughts, aud, more 
over, bere and there unmistakable indications of a dramatic 
talent. Of the first the expressive ballad of the heroine, ‘I have 
Plighted my treth,” may be cited as a fair instance.—Times 


“The ballad allotted to Constance, the first part of which is 
, will probably be the most popular of the 


work Prada Telegraph 


puticularly charmin 


© The song of Constance, indeed, is most charming,”"—Slandard 


A better specimen of the modern drawing-room song we 


have not met with.”—Morning Post. 


* Constance’s soug, given almost to perfection by Miss Marto- 


relle, waa loudly encored.”—Morving Herald 


A very charming ballad.”—Musical World. 


“The music is fresh and pleasing, and dees honour to the 


talents of the young composer.”—Daily News 


“ Mr. Clay's melodies are fluent, graceful, and often expres 


sive "—I/ustrated London News 


© There is not a bar from first to last which rises above com 
monplace the sentimental music isafter the vapid Italian 


Ifhenrum 


pattern,” 


The entire Opera complete for Voice and ‘Piano, bound and | 
| 


Illustrated, Price 15s, net. 


METZLER AND CO, 


do, 36, 37, and 38, Great Marlborough-strect, 


London, 


haw Kk 

for the Parish Chureh of Saint Mary, Newry, Co, Down, 
Ireland, will take place at Easter next. Candidates ave re- 
hosted in the meantime to send in their applications to the 
Peay Ov Daononr, Vicar of Newry, or to James MacManoy, 
Key, or Ronsuwr Leeoas, Kay, Churehwardens. No one need 
apply who is not thoroughly competent to undertake the for- 
mation and training of a choir The organ has lately been 
erected by the eminent firm of Telford and Telford, at a cost 
of four hundred guineas 


‘fo CONCERT AGEN'T'S.—The Directors of 


the SWANSEA PUBLIC HALL COMPANY, Limited, 
are preparad to let the SWANSEA MUSIC HALL, on lease, for 
a term of three years ; 
The Hall is 112 feet long, 52 feet broad, and 40 feet hich, and 
with the Balconies and Gallery will contain about 2000 persons. 
Tenders must be sent to the undersigned (of whom any further 
particulars may be obtained) not liter than the 20th of March. 
By Order, 
EVAN DAVIES, L.L.D., See. 


| R.GAUNTLETT’S SYSTEM OF HARMONY. | 


Students in CHURCH MUSIC, whether Clerical, Pro- 
foasional, or Amateur, may receive advice and private instruction 
in the composition of the different forms of the chant, the hymn- 
tune, aml the anthem Dr. Gavyriert imparts a perfect 
knowledge of the Key, the Mode, and the Rhythm. a command 
of which leades to the logic of thought in music, 23, CoLtvinie- 
nOAD, Kensington-park, W 


Now realy, imperial 16mo., price 4s. cloth plain, or 5a. cloth gilt. 

| | YMNS FOR THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

with preface tunes, edited by Chartres SrrgGaLt, Mus, 

Doc, Cantab., Professor of Harmony at the Royal Academy of 

Musick, and Organist to the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn, 
Lomton ; LONGMAN, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster-row, 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 
MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, AND 
WORKS OF ART, 

17, LEICESTER-SQUARE, W.C. 
QALES of Music and Instruments of all kinds 
‘ are held monthly during the season Consignments, 
large or small, received at any time, and reserved for appro- 
priate sales, The file of catalogues, embracing nearly every 


hoportant wusieal collection for twenty-five years past, may be | 


referred to by the musical amateur and antiquary, 
of current sales sent on application 

Bales or Valuations of Trade Stocks on advantageous terms, 
Sales of Books, MSS., Autographs, Prints, Pictures, Coins, 
oa pe Kijouterie, and Works of Art are constantly held, 
afforc i 
an entire colleetion 


Catalogues 


Established [in Piccadilly] 1704 


TILE GALOP OF THE SEASON, 
4 te WITCHES’ OWN. Galop. By J. P. 
CLARKE ‘composer of the celebrated “Night Bell” 
Beautifully illustrated, 3s, 
Caanen & Co. Limited), 201, Regent Street. 


(Galop. 


ANNUAL ELECTION of ORGANIST | 


_ ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


ing advantageous means of dixposal of a single article or 
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AND CO. 


(LIMITED), 


YEARS, after which, 


24 GUINEAS 7-STO 


36 GUINEAS 11-STOP 
wood, or Walnut - 


48 GUINEAS 15-STOP 
wood, or Walnut - 


wood, or Walnut - 


Rosewood, or Walnut- - - - 


LET ON HIRE the following Harmoniums for THREE 


and WITHOUT ANY 


FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instru- 
ment becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


P in Oak,) 2 Guineas 


per quarter. 


Oak, Rose-) 8 Guineas 

per quarter. 
4 Guineas 
per quarter. 


Oak, et 


60 GUINEAS 19-STOP Oak, wl 5 Guineas 


per quarter. 








and of the VERY BE 


Every Instrument is warranted by Debain, of Paris, 


ST MANUFACTURE. 





| 


« QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 








| HARMONIUM GALLERY, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





PIANOFORTES. 
J. ENNEVER & CO., PIANOFORTE 
e@ MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO-SQUARE, W., and 
65, JOUN-STRKEET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. (Manufacturers to 
the late tirm of Allison and Allison, Dean-street, Soho.) 

W. J. K & Co. respectfully invite the attention of the 
Nobility, Clergy, and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
| CLASS PLANOFORTES which they have always on hartd, 

from which to select either for Sale or Hire. 

Vianofortes manufactured for extreme climates; also for 
schools, in ash, mabagany, or American walnut, at 24 guineas. 
Pianofortes tuned, repaired, taken in exchange, &c. 


| 


(Earth and Heaven), for the Pianoforte. 7s. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent -street. 


Gy GRETTON’S ERDE AND HIMMEL) 
@ 
| 


CRAMER & Co.’s 





SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY 


MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 
(as & CO. (faarrep) have produced, 


under the superintendence of Mr. Richard Blagrove, a 
very superior Concertina ; it combines great volume aud sweet- 
ness of tone, rapidity of articulation, noiseless and equally 
bulanced touch, while the weight has been considerably lessened, 
without detriment to its solidity. 

‘The superior quality of tone is obtained by the use of well- 
tempered steel vibrators, which, under every pressure of the 
air current, retain, for any period, their perfect intonation. 

Every Artists’ Concertina is sent out with Medallions, without 
| which none are issued by the houge, v through 
Mr Blagrove's hands, dk 

Prices: Rosewood, best finis’ 121 »sewood, 
| extended compass, in order to play the highest notes of the 
violin music, 16 Guineas. 

CRAMER & Co.'s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, Rosewood, 
plain fret, bushed holes to prevent rattling of the action, and 
tuned to equal temperament, in mahogany cases, price £4 4s. 
These new instruments have been brought out with very great 





care, and can be recommended both for tone and mechanisin, 


Just Published. 
ISS C, M. E. OLIVER’S New Song, “THE 
WINNOWER.” Price 2s. 6d. 
London : ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover Square. 





GOUNOD—QUATRE ROMANCES 


* SANS PAROLES. 3s. each. 
No. 1. La Pervenche. No. 2. Le Ruisseau. 


8. Le Soir. 4. Le Calme. 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, RKegent-street. 


MR. J. GROGAN 


(Sixteen years practically apes in the eminent firms of 
Messrs. Broadwood and Messrs. Erard), 


SELECTOR OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


10, Strockpripgs Terrace, Pimtico, Loxpox, 


M& GROGAN respectfully begs to caution the 
Musical public against the Frauds so trequently practised 
on purchasers in Auction Rooms, Sales, &c., with worthless 
articles, having a pleasing elegant exterior, denominated Harps 
and Pianofortes, but possessing no single merit which constitutes 
a perfect musical instrument. The increased demand for I 
fortes and Harps has induced many persons to attempt their 
construction totally unacquainted with the mechanism, deceiv’ 
ing the public also by the wee of forged name-plates, «c., 
thus rendering the judgment of a practical person, relative to 
AGk, TONE, VALUE, construction end completion, highly advanta- 
geous to purchasers previous to making the outlay. 

Fee—In Auction Roomea, 5s.; in Firms, 10s. 6d. 

Competent tuners and repairers sent to all parts, Terms 
moderate. , 

Second-hand Pianofortes from £2 2s. All warranted, or the 
cash returned, 

Instruments tuned, One Guinea per annwun, 

Grogan's Easy Tuning Instructor. 

A Sixty Guinea Cottage, in elegant rosewood case by the 
eminent makers, Messrs. Broadwood, full compass ; ditto in 
Walnut, by Collard, Sixty-five Guineas. The utmost value de- 
ducted for an instrument in exchange. 

Tuning taught—easy methol—An APPRENTICE WANTED. 
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